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A STAR SENDS OUT THE TIME 


Millions of Oranges Come to Town 


s 



The first of the new season's oranges have just arrived in London from Spain, and here we 
see the earliest consignment of five millions being loaded up on British vessels at Valencia 


DRAMATIC SCENE 
OF LONG AGO 

BOY WHO WILL LIVE 
THROUGH IT AGAIN 

Man at Livingstone’s Side Lives 
to Come on the Film 

A FAMOUS MEETING 

It is over fifty years since Sir H. M. 
Stanley, sent to Africa to find the lost 
explorer, Dr. Livingstone, tracked his 
hero to his scene of misery ; yet a party 
of English film-makers, retreading the 
old route, has found an eye-witness of 
the historic event. 

Though death, disease, and wars in 
the wilder parts of Africa result in the 
natives reaching, on the average, no 
more than 40 years of age, yet at Tam- 
.bora,, the expedition had the rare for- 
tune to discover Stanley’s black boy 
still- livirig," named Sayde-bin-Abdullah. 

The film-makers, consisting of six white 
men and three white women, together 
with natives, travelled the greater part 
of the route followed by Livingstone in 
his unforgettable marches in quest of the 
source of the Nile. ' ' . ’ . 

Among Lions and Savages 

. Saj’de witnessed nothing of that side 
oi tlie'drama, for he marched up from 
tiie coast with Stanley, with abundant 
food and supplies and little hardship, 
though disease and lions and snakes and 
savages all harried the expedition. But 
he got through safely with the rest, and 
was at Stanley’s right hand to witness 
one of the strangest meetings in history. 

It was near Ujiji, an old slave-dealing 
village on Lake Tanganyika, and as 
Stanley’s caravan advanced in the early 
dawn, firing a jubilant volley of rifle- 
shots, out came natives running to them. 

“Good-morning, sir,’’ said a native 
in clear English. 

“ Why, whoever are you ? ” asked 
Stanley in surprise. 

“ 1 am .Susi, sir, a servant of Dr. 
Livingstone.” Then up came Chuma, 
another servant of the doctor ; and he, 
too, greeted Stanley in English, and 
said his master was alive and at hand. 

Meeting a Hero 

Stanley sent the men to tell their 
master of his arrival, and, with Sayde 
at his side, himself marched forward to 
meet him. - 

He presently saw-, as he tells us, an 
elderly white man, enfeebled by . disease 
and privation, toothless, ill-clad, but 
unmistakably the hero he sought. 

There .was only one lost Livingstone, 
and this man could be no other than he. 
There was the testimony of his two 
servants, there-was the figure of the 
man himself. How-. should we greet 
such a man- in such a place and hour ? 
Should we not rush to him and seize 
Ins hands and declare our delight at 
finding him ? Not so Stanley. 

All around me (he v-rites) was the 
immense crowd, hushed and expectant, 
and wondering how the scene would de¬ 


velop. Under all the circumstances, I 
could do no more than exercise some 
restraint and reserve, so I walked up 
to him, and, doffing my helmet, bowed 
and said in an inquiring tone : 

“ Dr. Livingstone, Iprcsume ? ” 

Smiling cordially, he lifted his cap 
and answered, Yes. 

“I thank God, Doctor, that I have 
been permitted to see you,” continued 
Stanley, And Livingstone answered, 
“ I feel most Thankful that I am here to 
welcome you.” • 

Then Stankw . became, human, and 
Sayde saw’ the two. heroic spirits fra¬ 
ternise as two white men in a far-off 
black man’s land should do. 

We are To have it all over again in 
the film which has now been made, 
and the old man Sayde is in it, promi¬ 
nent in the reproduction as lie was in 
the actual event. He does not know 
liow old he is, but he says that there 
was not much beard on his chin when 
he marched with Stanley to save 
Livingstone over fifty years ago. Is it 
not strange to think that this boy who 
saw the meeting, not realising the dra¬ 
matic significance of it, should have 
lived to come into a living picture of it, 
to live through it again, as it were, on 


the kinenia screens of this wonderful, 
wonderful world? At the time of the 
actual meeting in Africa, such an idea 
would have been regarded as quite 
outside the possible. 


COAL FOREST UNDER ICE 

Spiisbergen, recently awarded to Nor¬ 
way. by the Powers, is proving a very 
valuable possession. . 

it might be'supposed, as Spitsbergen 
is only ten to 18 degrees from the North 
Pole, that ice would be its.only export; 
but it has just been announced that it 
has this year. exported no less than 
335,000 tons of coal.' ' 

Though companies of many nationali¬ 
ties mine the coal it all goes To Norway. 
Norway is rich in 'other minerals, but 
lacks home-hewn coal with which to 
smelt them. . ’ 

The first coal seam in Spitsbergen, ten 
feet thick, was found in 1900 under 40 
feet of ice and 20 feet of solid rock ; 
but it was the Great War that set the 
industry on its feet. Even so, in 1919 
it had only reached 90,000 tons. 

In spite of the ice and snow and the 
long winter night, mining goes on all 
the year round. 


STAR TO TELL 

the time: 

WIRELESS FEAT AT 
EIFFEL TOWER 

Harnessing Starlight to the 
Work of the World 

SENSITIVE MATTER 

A wonderful novelty will soon be 
available to those whose wireless sets 
enable them to listen to Paris. They 
will be able to hear a star moving. 

It is.all made possible by the applica¬ 
tion of the new invention of the famous 
General Ferric, head of the Eiffel Tower 
wireless station, and an assistant named 
Jouaust, concerning which the C.N. said 
. something last May. 

; Exact time is at present measured by 
noting the instant when a star, watched 
through a powerful telescope,.crosses a 
fine spider-web fixed in the eyepiece of 
a telescope. The human eye; is now to 
be replaced by something far more 
accurate--a photo-electric, cell. ' The , 
instant a ray of light from the star falls 
upon the cell electricity is . generated, 
.and a tiny current is set up sufficient to 
put a wireless transmitter into opera¬ 
tion. The light of the star \yill thus, 
cause a musical note to be broadcast at 
the very instant it passes over the wire-, 
less of the telescope. We shall, in fact,’ 
j listen to the music of . the stars 1 

The Selenium Cell 

j The simplest kind of' photo-electric 
; cell, is selenium, already "used in Dr. 
Fournier d’Albe’s famous instrument for 
enabling the blind to read by sound, 
and for sending pictures by telegraph. 
Selenium, however, is nothing. like 
sufficiently sensitive to detect the faint 
light of a distant star, but a piece of 
potassium metal, fixed, in a vacuum 
tube into, which a tiny trace of helium 
has been introduced, will , detect the 
light of a candle oyer three miles away. 

It is such a cell as this that General 
Ferrie is using to watcli the stars. Its 
response to the feeblest light is so quick 
that not a millionth part of a second will 
be lost in sending the broadcast, time 
signal. Fractions of a second do not 
matter very much to most of us, but 
they are often of great importance in 
astronomy, and the starlight wireless 
signal will help the astronomer and the 
physicist in a variety of way's. - - 

Electricity from Light 

General Ferrie’s success in harnessing 
starlight to work for us : makes one 
wonder whether a. day will ever ,come 
when light will be harnessed to generate 
electric power. One day’s sunshine, if 
it could be turned into mechanical 
energy, would turn the whole world’s 
machinery for twenty thousand years. 
Photo-electricity is a new science which 
is making steady progress, and it may 
lead to the discovery of giant photo¬ 
electric cells which will tap some of the 
ceaseless stream of solar energy that 
is now wasted. 
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A CHECK IN A GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

AMUNDSEN AND THE 
NORTH POLE 

Troubles of a Little Ship in the 
Arctic Ice 

SIX YEARS ON THE MAUD 

Captain Roakl Amundsen conquered 
the South Pole, but- for the time being 
the North Pole has beaten him, and the 
brave companions who sailed with him 
more than six years ago in the ship 
Maud, in the hope of drifting with the 
ice pack across the Polar Sea. 

Amundsen himself, when the ship 
drew near enough to the Pole, meant 
to fly across it in an aeroplane. 

That hope, too, seems to have been 
postponed. The machine was built, 
and a special pilot, Lieut. Larsen, was 
deputed to make the attempt with 
Amundsen. But, ■ though Amundsen 
and Larsen were making preparations 
in Alaska in August, the flight was put 
off again. Perhaps it may be attempted 
next Spring, but now that the Maud 
has turned back, success seems farther 
off than ever: 

The Icy Barriers 

Never was an attempt more perse- 
veringly pursued. It was in June, 
1918, when the fate of the Great War 
hung in the balance and the Hinden- 
burg line was tottering, that the Maud 
ieft Norway to break the icy barriers 
of the North. Amundsen spent two 
years in the Aland trying to get through 
the first icy line of defence off the 
northern coast of Siberia. He failed, 
and in 1920 arrived in Alaska. Another 
attempt to break through was made 
that summer off Wrangel Island. That 
failed, too. The Aland was driven back. 

A third attempt was made in 1922, 
starting from Nome, in Alaska. Having 
seen the Aland on her way in this 
voyage, Amundsen left the ship in 
charge of Captain Wisting and returned 
to Point Barrow, where the aeroplane 
flight over the Pole to Greenland was 
to start. Two years have gone by; 
the flight still hangs fire ; and the Alaud, 
Irozen in during the winters, drifting 
faster in the summers, but unable to 
drift where she wanted, has been 
pulled up by the ice south of the 80th 
parallel, a thousand miles from the 
North Pole. 

Ship Springs a Leak 

Captain Wisting did not give up till 
the ship had sprung a leak and the 
motor-fuel was running short; but it 
must have been with sorrow that he 
turned back from the long adventure. 

Nearly six years spent on it, with 
months of solitude, and darkness, with 
cold and hardship always at hand, and 
peril often near ! It is not so lonely in 
the Frozen North as it used to be; and 
the Alaud got wireless messages through 
from time to time to say where she was. 

But she was never in touch with the 
wireless world as the Bowdoin was, 
and there were often long silences in 
which the friends of the Maud’s crew 
must have been,-anxious and fearful. 


ONE MACHINE 
Doing as Much Work as All 
America’s Slaves 

An enormous steam generator lias 
been delivered by the General Electric 
Company to a public power station in 
the Western States of America. 

Its horse-power is 80,000, and as it 
runs continuously it is estimated that it 
accomplishes work equal to the effort 
of over five million men, or the equiva¬ 
lent of the whole slave population of 
America before the Civil War. 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY 
AND WISE 

A Fine Lead from 
Leicestershire 
THE PROPER WAY TO DO IT 

Congratulations are due to the Lei¬ 
cestershire Health Insurance Committee 
for the splendid management of its 
Health Week through the schools. 

The Chairman, of the Committee, Dr. 
Pratt, and the Clerk, Air. Crew, sent a 
letter to the boys and girls of every 
school, summarising with plainness and 
force the chief ways of preserving good 
health. "A special paper was circulated 
teeming with sound advice. A card of 
Ten Health Commandments was issued, 
and so vital are they all that we hope 
they reached the hand of every child, 
anti every inhabitant. A series of 
messages, called Healthgrams, were also 
sent forth, of which this is a specimen : 

Deep Breathing. We can over-cat, 
but ive cannot over-breathc. Breathe 
deeply of God’s great Out-of-Doors, which 
is all free. You can do without food for a 
time most wisely, but you cannot do 
without oxygen for a minute. 

The country is much healthier than 
it was, and it would soon be far more 
healthy still if every county would act 
with the intelligent energy of Leicester¬ 
shire, and place the conditions of healthy 
life plainly before young and old. 

THE DUCHESSlrTTHE 
GOVERNMENT 
To Help on Education 

There is one example of the late Prime 
Alinister which his successor has followed 
with universal approval. He has ap¬ 
pointed a woman to one of the.minor 
offices in the Government. 

It would have been exciting to. see 
Lady Astor put into official harness, but 
Air. Baldwin has preferred to promote 
the Duchess of Atlioll, Member of 
Parliament lor West Perth. . 

Aliss Alargaret Bondfield, the woman 
member of the late Government, was 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Labour. The Duchess lias been ap¬ 
pointed Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education. 

Aliss Bondfield' began life as'an ele¬ 
mentary school teacher, but became a 
shop assistant, and afterwards a trade 
union official. The Duchess is ‘the 
daughter of one learned historian. Sir 
James Ramsay, and the niece of another, 
and herself wrote a huge military history' 
of Perthshire. 

Her husband, when Alarquis of Tulli- 
bardine, raised Tullibardine’s Horse for 
service in South Africa,'and she herself 
went out to Cape Town. She is keenly 
interested in' education. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S 50 
YEARS 

A Salvation Army Jubilee 

General Booth, who has just returned 
from a visit to Canada, has now com¬ 
pleted 50 years of service as an officer of 
the Salvation Army. 

The General’s career has been inti¬ 
mately connected with the Army from 
its very early stages. He became an 
officer when lie was 18, and from that 
time was the chief assistant of his 
father, who relied on him largely for 
the administration of the movement. 

During the last two years General 
Booth has travelled over 60,000 miles, 
visiting India, Ceylon, Australia, New 
Zealand, and'Canada, speaking to the 
people and stimulating the work of the 
Salvation Army. 

There was a great scene at the Albert 
Hall in London for the Jubilee. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Amundsen . . . Ah-moond-sen 

Clepsydra ... Klep-sc-drah 
Mira ....... My-rah 

Pegasus . . '. . . ." Peg-a-sus 

Sargasso ... . . . , Sar-gas so 


CANOEING TO ROME 

CURIOUS WAY ACROSS 
EUROPE 

Canadian’s Journey Which 
Recalls a Page of History 

HOW OUR BLUEJACKETS 
CAPTURED ROME 

A man has set out to paddle his own 
canoe from London to Rome—to cross 
the Channel and make his way by river 
and canal to Afarseilles and thence travel 
round the coast to the Eternal City. 

Perhaps he may be encouraged by the 
fact that British bluejackets in their 
own boats captured Rome I Caesar came 
to Britain in 55 b.c. We. returned the 
compliment by capturing Rome in 1S00. 

It was in those breathless days of the 
world-struggle between Napoleon and 
Nelson. The two met in Egypt and, at 
the battle of the Nile, the little English¬ 
man annihilated the Corsican’s dream 
of an Eastern conquest. 

Nelson moved to Naples, while his 
fleet' patrolled the shores of Italy. At 
Naples a certain Father AIcCormick, a 
Franciscan friar, congratulated him on 
his Nile victory, and, as Nelson himself 
recorded in a letter to the Pope, made the 
seemingly fantastic prophecy, “ What 
you have done is great, but you will yet 
do a greater tiling—you will take Rome 
with your ships.” 

Louis Goes to Rome 

Nothing could seem more unlikely, for, 
as we all know, Rome is built far from 
ships, about 15 miles up theTiber from the 
sea, and Civita Vecchia is its port. But 
Nelson seems to have taken a hint from 
the friar’s suggestion, and to have given 
a free hand to a sailor whom he loved 
and trusted. Sir Thomas Louis. 

And Louis did capture Rome. He 
sailed up the Tiber in his boats with his 
roaring, invincible sailors, seized the 
mighty city; hoisted the British flag on 
the Capitol, and for a time governed the 
home of the Caesars. 

Nelson, in a letter to the Pope, telling 
of the friar’s prediction and its strange 
fulfilment, said, “ Although I do not 
believe, that the father had the gift of 
prophecy, yet liis guess was so extra¬ 
ordinary, and has turned out so exactly, 
that I could not on my conscience avoid 
telling your Holiness of it.” 

So if our boatman needs inspiration 
for his policy of direct action in his little 
boat, he may find it in that of the British 
sea-dogs who kept the seas free for us so 
long ago. Picture on page 12 

THE LEAGUE WAY 
How a Quarrel Was Settled 

An interesting exam[ile of how the 
League of Nations - seeks to settle 
quarrels between.nations was.given at 
the special meeting of the League 
Council at Brussels. 

At Geneva in September, Britain and 
Turkey agreed to League arbitration as 
to where the Northern frontier of 
Alesopotamia should run ; but im¬ 
mediately after they quarrelled again 
as to which agreement was meant—the 
agreement at Lausanne in 1923, leaving 
the boundary for future settlement, or 
the agreement just made at Geneva. As 
the Turks had moved south in the inter¬ 
val, the question was important. 

The dispute was referred to the 
League, and the Council decided at 
Brussels on a compromise line between 
those asked for by the two Governments. 
This involved the Turks withdrawing 
in one part of the border,'but'not in the 
other. Neither side was satisfied, but 
both promised to carry but the decision. 

It is always easiest in a dispute just 
to "split the difference,” but it is a 
bolder and stronger and juster thing to 
decide on the merits of a dispute even if 
it means that a powerful Government 
loses its whole case. In the end, too, 
it is the surest way of gaining con¬ 
fidence for the arbitration system. 


WIRELESS FEAT 

Carnarvon Takes a 
Photograph in New York 

THE MARVEL OF A DOT 
AND DASH 

Some . very interesting things have 
been done by wireless in connection 
with a great exhibition in New York. 

In order to show that wireless can 
girdle the Earth as quickly as the sub¬ 
marine telegraph, a few dots in the 
Morse code were sent out from the huge 
Radio Central Station at New York. 
They were picked np at San Francisco 
and immediately sent on to Hawaii, 
where they were sent to Java, and then 
on to the Marconi Station at Carnarvon 
in Wales. The trip occupied these dots 
only between four and five seconds / 

The sending of the dots from each 
intermediate station .was by hand, but if 
this relaying had been done by automatic 
devices, the journey of the signals would 
have taken ordy one second, 

Some time before this a somewhat 
similar experiment was tried between 
New York and Warsaw. A single dot 
was sent out by the station at New 
York. When this single signal was. 
received by the Warsaw station it was 
made to operate a delicate apparatus 
which set into operation the powerful 
transmitter there. Matters were so 
arranged that when this transmitter was 
brought into action it sent out one dot 
and nothing more. This dot signal 
was then received at New York, where 
a similar arrangement was ready, and 
the. New York station was made to 
send out one dot which in turn caused 
Warsaw Station to transmit another dot. 

Working the Searchlight 

So the exchange went on, and the 
engineers were able to fling a dot to and 
fro between America and Poland for some 
time, the whole process being started and 
maintained by one Morse dot. Roughly 
about 60 dots could be sent over that 
vast distance every second. 

Another unusual use was made of a 
wireless signal at the New York ex¬ 
hibition. One dash was'sent out from 
the Carnarvon station, and, being 
received in Now York, was caused to 
actuate an instrument which brought 
into action . a powerful searchlight, 
enabling a photograph of the exhibition 
to be taken. When we consider that a 
dash represents only about five times the 
electrical energy of a dot, and that only 
an infinitesimal quantity of that energv 
is actually picked up by the receiving 
aerial, we realise what great, conse¬ 
quences may residt from small causes 
in this new realm of wireless. 

REVOLUTIONARIES 
A Fiasco in Spain 

It is seldom in these days that there are 
successful revolutions unless the army 
agrees in wanting one. 

Tlie group of generals who have taken 
possession of the Government of Spain, 
and call themselves the Directory, say 
they want to restore Parliamentary 
government; but they are always post¬ 
poning the day for the change. 

It is said they are quarrelling among 
lliemselves, and that, while some of 
them want to restore the power of the 
King, govern by force, and try' to re¬ 
conquer Morocco, others mean to restore 
Parliament, get rid of Morocco, and set 
up a republic. 

It is even said that this second partv 
is getting the upper hand. Certainly the 
Directory has exiled or imprisoned some 
of the King’s strongest supporters, and 
it is steadily withdrawing the troops in 
Morocco to the coast. 

If a revolution comes these are the 
people who are most likely to make it, 
not the exiles in Paris who made such a 
disastrous failure the other day. - 

Such is the tale of revolutionists in 
these days if they have not the. good 
fortune to command armies. 
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EMPIRE BOYS 

48 YOUNG ADVENTURERS 

On the Way to Run Their 
Own Farms 

THE BIG CHANCE OF CANADA 

A week or two ago there landed at 
Montreal two parties of English youths, 
one of 27 from the Canadian Pacific 
liner Montrose," and another of 21 from 
the White Star Megantic 

Fine, hearty youths they were, too. 
They had enjoyed a wonderful trip 
across the Atlantic, special accommoda¬ 
tion having been provided for them on 
each of the two vessels, and when they 
reached port they started on a second 
journey as entertaining as the first. 

Out to the Far West 

The train was waiting to transport 
them, along with hundreds of other 
passengers, far across Canada to a place 
called Vermilion, too miles west of 
Edmonton, in the Prairie Province of 
Alberta. For three days and three 
nights they were whirled through a 
never-ending panorama of industrial 
enterprise, sylvan beauty, and well- 
tilled land, their journey being en¬ 
livened as they sped on their way by 
wireless concerts and messages, which 
kept them in touch with events in the 
great world. 

Who are these lads ? What is their 
mission ? They are a contribution 
from Britain to Imperial development 
and expansion. Seeing little chance 
of profitable employment in a successful 
career at home, they have gone out to 
learn the ways of Canadian farming. 
A little while ago the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of Alberta 
arranged for British youths between the 
ages of 17 and 25 to enjoy six months of 
free winter training at an agricultural 
college out West, to be followed by a 
summer on a suitable Dominion farm, 
and these 48 lads have now taken up 
the course. 

A Great Adventure 

It is a splendid opportunity for thes® 
bright, adventurous British boys The 
course includes a thorough grounding 
in Canadian farm work. They will be 
taught how to cultivate the soil, how to 
manage and market livestock, dairying, 
poultry-farming, gardening, working and 
caring for farm machinery, and every¬ 
thing else connected with farm life. 

After completion of the winter course, 
the' Government of Alberta promises to 
find work for each student for the sum¬ 
mer on a suitable farm within that 
province. The British Government and 
the ’ Alberta Government believe that 
this winter’s training at the agricul¬ 
tural school,, and a summer’s practical 
experience on the farm, will enable all 
these youths to obtain regular work, 
and that in the years to come they will 
all have the chance of becoming owners 
of their own homesteads. 

A Big Chance for Bright Boys 

The conditions under which the lads 
go out arc that they must pass a medical 
examination, and be able to meet the 
cost of the journey to the college; but 
•where necessary they are granted a 
loan to meet the fare, which they will 
repay in instalments when they settle. 
On arrival at Vermilion each lad - is 
expected to have about /50 with him, 
to meet the cost of his keep—about 
37s. 6d. a week. 

These boys ought to get on, for wages 
for an experienced farm worker in 
Alberta last year were £8 a month, with 
board and lodging. The man who did 
not know very much about the work 
was paid £5 a month, and also got his 
shelter and food. There must be many 
more lads who would like to know all 
about this scheme, and they can find 
out from the Overseas Settlement Office, 
Clement’s Inn, Strand. W.C. 2. 


THE SAILING SHIP WITHOUT SAILS 



Tha great rotating towers rising iike huge tunnels 



Horr Anton Flettner, The curious rudder made up of three plates, and 

the inventor the propellor 


The wonderful new type of sailing ship wifhouf sails, invented by a German, which has just 
made some successful trials at Hamburg. The towers revolve and increase the power of 
the wind, but the scientific principles involved have not been fully explained. See page 7 


MADAME RITZ COMES 
TO TOWN 

Fine Life-Story of a Swiss 

A MOUNTAIN BOY AND 
HIS DREAMS 

A boy was living in a village in 
Switzerland. He was happy and raced 
about like other boys, and watched the 
visitors who came from all over the 
world to see the lovely Swiss country— 
hills and valleys, quiet lakes and 
bubbling streams, glaciers, and snow 
peaks rosy at dawn and sunset. 

When he was about ten Tie began to 
have dreams of the great world, and 
looked beyond the mountains as if they 
had been fortress walls, hemming him in. 
He left his Swiss village at fourteen. 
By the time he was twenty-one Ire had 
taught himself French, English, Italian, 
and German, and was already known 
as Monsieur Ritz, the manager of a 
famous hotel at San Remo in Italy. 

The name of Ritz was presently known 
all over the world. The Swiss boy was 
a genius at organisation and in the art 
of making people happy in a hotel. He 
had a perfect memory for faces and 
personalities, and never forgot a guest. 

The success of Monsieur Ritz grew 
with the passing years. Before he died, 
in 1919, he had, with his wife’s help, 
established great hotels - in London, 
Paris, Rome, Frankfort, New York. 

The Door Swings Open 

London easily forgets those who have 
passed from her midst; but the other 
day people in one of its great hotels 
were reminded of this clever man. It 
was the celebration of the founding of 
the hotel 25 years ago. 

Merry as was the scene, the evening 
was not complete. A guest was ex¬ 
pected from Paris. 

Suddenly the people in the hall saw 
the doors swing open, and a silver- 
haired, bright-eyed woman walk in. 
The manager stepped forward and 
bowed low. “ Fnchante, Madame Ritz,” 
he was heard to say. 

The lady stepped forward to greet 
him warmly, looked round and smiled 
at all the guests. 

" If only my husband were alive to 
see this day ! ” she said. 

Madame Ritz was the chief guest of 
the evening. And as she walked about 
the hotel and noted the result of her 
husband’s work and ideas, she must have 
felt proud. Not, every boy leaves his 
home penniless at fourteen, and at fifty 
is one of the world’s big men. 

BRIDGE’S 25,000 MILES 
OF WIRE 

Enough to Girdle the Earth 

The world’s largest suspension bridge 
is now being built across the Delaware 
River to link Philadelphia with Camden, 
New Jersey. 

This bridge is to be the strongest of its 
kind ever built, and depends for its 
strength on the wire cables that hold 
up the roadway. In the making of these 
cables 25,000 miles of wire are used, 
enough to put a girdle right round the 
world at the Equator, and they have a 
tensile strength of 223,000 pounds, or 
about 100 tons, a square inch—that is, 
when the .wires are placed together to 
form the cable, they will stand a pull of 
100 tons to every square inch of diameter 
without breaking. 

The steel of which the wire is made is 
so hard that it will cut ordinary steel 
.as diamonds cut glass, and when it is 
assembled in the cables these will hold 
firmly against a total pull of 36 million 
pounds, or 16,000 tons. 

The wires themselves are less than 
one-fifth of an inch in diameter. 

The new Peekskill bridge across the 
Hudson River is similarly supported by' 
cables made up of thousands of miles 
of wire Picture on page 12 
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A GOOD LAUGH FOR 
THE WORLD 

A Great Man’s Little Tale 

THE MONKEY THEY COULD 
NOT KILL 

It is a sad world sometimes, but we 
can all have a good laugh if we want it. 
We have only to read the story of the 
monkey that would not be killed. 

There was once upon a time a great 
man who left to the world, among many 
other things, two books. One has been 
read by hundreds of thousands of 
people all over the ■ world..! '.the. other is 
very little known, and yet .we feel that 
it deserves as many readers as the other. 
The little book is for the children, the 
big book is for Daddy. 

The man who wrote the books Was 
Henry Drummond. His big book had a 
great idea—to show that science knows 
nothing hostile to religion, and that 
there is nothing in the Bible to conflict 
with the Theory of Evolution. His 
little book was just a story, and this is 
the story of the story. 

The Story of a Story 

One of the kindliest and wisest u-omen 
whose heart has ever beat with a great 
love for mankind is Lady Aberdeen, and 
it happened long ago that she brought 
out a little magazine that was a sort of 
forerunner to the C.N. and its com¬ 
panion papers. It was called Wee Willie 
Winkie. It came to pass one day that 
Lord Aberdeen ivas made Governor of 
Canada, so Wee Willie Winkie for a 
while was looked after by Henry Drum¬ 
mond. One day,When a contributor 
failed to send his copy in, the new 
editor sat down and w 7 rote something 
himself to fill up the empty pages, and 
what he wrote grew from month to 
month and became The Monkey That 
Would Not Be Killed. 

That is the story of one of the best 
short stories we have ever read. We 
shall say no more of it than that, except 
that a new edition of it with Louis 
Wain’s jolly pictures has just been 
published by Mr. Melrose at only 3s. 6d., 
and that we envy the child who gets it 
for Christmas to read for the first time. 
We have laughed over it till the tears 
ran down our cheeks, and we thank 
Lady Aberdeen for bringing back Tricky 
into the world again at a time when the 
world so badly wants a good laugh. 


SERPENTINE RISES NINE 
INCHES 

The Curious Reason Why 

How many London readers have 
noticed that there are two million more 
gallons of water in the Serpentine than 
there used to be ? And who can guess 
the reason why ? 

As the lake covers over forty acres 
these two million gallons onlyraise its level 
nine inches, but even that is enough to 
make a mess of some parts of the path 
round it, and these will have to be raised. 

But what is the reason for the extra 
water ? There is a reservoir in Hyde 
Park which supplies not only the Ser¬ 
pentine but the Round Pond in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens, the lake in the garden at 
Buckingham Palace, and the lake in 
St. James’s Park. There is danger that 
the last of these may run low.in a dry 
summer, so, as they are all connected by 
pipes, the Serpentine has been made to 
hold this extra water as a reserve. 

But how is the reservoir itself sup¬ 
plied ? There was once a stream, the 
Westbourne, which flowed through the 
Park and out under Knight’s Bridge to 
the Thames, and the Serpentine was 
made from this stream by putting, up 
the dam at the bottom which hides it 
from the Hyde Park end. But the 
Westbourne became polluted and was 
made into a sewer, like so many of old 
London’s streams ; and now the water 
needed is pumped up from shallow wells 
in St. James’s Park—though, of course, 
each of the lakes has also its own natural 
surface supply after rain. 


THE TAPPING BEETLE 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


ZOSER THE MASON 


Eating Another Roof at 
Westminster 

HOW IT TUNNELS ITS WAY 
THROUGH THE TIMBER 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

We were reading last week that the Death 
Watch Beetle is eating away another roof at 
Westminster, the roof of the old Jewel Tower. 
One of our South Kensington correspondents 
sends us these notes on the way in which 
this beetle works. 

The Death Watch, the largest cf a 
small group of insects known as Furni¬ 
ture Beetles, received its name on ac¬ 
count of its habit of tapping. 

This, tapping is heard most easily by 
people at night and by invalids unable 
to sleep, and so superstition and story 
have associated it with an ominous 
warning of death. But the tick is 
really a love-call. It is made by the 
beetle raising itself on its six legs and 
striking the surface on which it stands 



Death Watch Beetle and grub magnified 


with the fore-part of its head six or 
eight times in succession, the whole 
procedure occupying about a second. 

This beetle is chocolate-brown,spotted 
with patches of short, yellow-grey hair 
on its back. It is about a quarter to a 
third of an inch long and about an 
eighth of an inch wide. It spends the 
greater part of its life as a grub in old 
woods. The beetles are found in May 
and June, and the female lays her oval 
white eggs in cracks in the wood or on 
rough surfaces. The egg hatches in 
about three weeks, and the young grub, 
or larva, enters the wood and tunnels 
up and down the grain of it. It prob¬ 
ably takes about three years to reach 
its full size, about half-an-inch long. 

A Shining White Chrysalis 

When it is full-grown it tunnels 
across the grain to the surface of the 
wood, leaving only a thin layer between 
itself and the outside. There it Casts its 
skin and becomes a shining white 
chrysalis. It remains as a chrysalis 
about three weeks, and then casts its 
skin for the last time, and becomes a 
beetle. This takes place about the end 
of the summer, but the beetle does not 
come out of the wood at once, remaining 
as a hibernating adult until the follow¬ 
ing spring. It then bites through the 
thin layer of wood to the open. 

The presence of the Death Watch 
Beetle in buildings may be recognised 
by the large size of the hole made by 
the beetle in emerging from the wood, 
these holes often being as much as a 
sixth of an inch across. The presence 
of the grub is also indicated by the 
falling of fresh dust out of the holes. 

The roof of William Rufus’s West¬ 
minster Hall lias been saved from the 
ravages of this insect; it is hoped the 
roof of the Jewel Tower may also be 
rescued from its activities. 

PROHIBITION IN CANADA 
Ontario Votes to Stay Dry 

The old province of Ontario has 
proved the rallying ground for the Prohi¬ 
bition forces in Canada. 

Quebec, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan had all dis¬ 
carded Prohibition and voted for Govern¬ 
ment control of the drink traffic, and 
when Ontario went to the polls the other 
day a similar result was expected. 

Great was the surprise when the Tem¬ 
perance Act was sustained, and it may 
well be that this victory may mark the 
turn of the tide again.. 



The Queen’s Doll’s House is to have a 
room set apart for it at Windsor Castle. 


Clifden church spire, Galway, is to have 
60 electric lights visible far out at sea. 

Harold White, a Hampshire boy, has 
twice rescued a cat from a deep well 
near his home. 

Building blocks made of lime and saw¬ 
dust are being experimented with. They 
are absolutely fireproof. 

Fish is being exported from Scotland 
to Genoa in four days by the new Channel 
train ferry. 

900 Million Calls 

The number of telephone calls made in 
this country last year was over 900 million. 

Back to Hamlet‘ 

Professor R. W. Chambers has traced 
the descent of King George to Hamlet. 

The Street Hammer 

The pneumatic hammer used in 
breaking up the streets makes 700 or 
800 taps a minute. 

i Electricity on the Farm 

The farmers ol Denmark have been so 
prosperous of late that now more than 
half of them have electricity on the farm. 

The Frightened Deer . 

In the State of Maine the other day a 
frightened deer tried to jump over a 
moving motor-car, and landed in the 
back seat. 

A Grateful Boy 

The Farningham Homes for Little 
Boys has received £20 7s. from a boy 
who has saved it since he left the homes 
eight months ago. 

Oxford’s Old Door 

Made in r288 and lost at the end of 
the 18th century, an oaken door that 
belongs to Balliol College, Oxford, has 
been found in Essex. 

What’s in a Name ? 

On a recent Temperance Sunday Air. 
Stout and Air. Burton preached at Ilke¬ 
ston, and at another place Air. Beer took 
up the collection and Mr. Drinkwater 
played on the organ. 

The Sensitive Hand 

It was explained of a deaf, dumb, and 
blind man at Blackburn the other day 
I that the palm of his hand is so sensitive 
that he can understand a word traced 011 
it with a finger or pencil. 

The C.N. on the Move 

“ Passing a furniture van the other day 
(writes Sir Basil Clarke) I noticed four big 
bundles of old Children’s Newspapers. 
Aly neighbour said bis children would 
not allow them to be scrapped.” 

Marquis and Mayoress 

The youngest Alayoress in England, 
Aliss Bettie Howitt, of Richmond, 
Surrey, has met the youngest Marquis, 
Lord Townshend, at a bazaar in aid of 
Barnardo’s Homes. The Afarquis is 
eight and the Alayoress is twelve. 


TWO SPLENDID ARMS 
And What a Lad Did with Them 

They are still telling the story at 
Deal of what a boy did there with his 
two arms. 

Plunging into a heavy sea from the 
steep, shingly shore, a boatman’s son, 
Walter Spicer, rescued two children from 
drowning, one with each hand. 

Spicer had thick clothes and heavy 
boots on, but that did not deter him. 
The two children, a boy and a girl, were 
playing on the beach, when a great 
wave carried them away, Spicer caught 
the boy as the back-wash swept him in, 
tucked him under his arm, and dived 
into a breaker after the little girl, 
catching her by the neck. Although he 
is only 16, he was strong enough to get 
bath children to shore, and to give them 
first-aid until help arrived. 

When he was asked what made him 
risk his life, Spicer said that it was only 
what any other boy would have done. 
So he adds the quality of a modest mind 
to the gift of a great heart. 


Builder of the Oldest 
Houses 

GREAT PIONEER OF OLD 

A statue of King Zoser of the.Third 
Egyptian Dynasty has been found. 

Now .Zoser, ■ who reigned in Egypt 
five thousand years ago, was the first 
of those who built in stone. He raised 
the Step Pyramid, which is one platform 
of stone set on another, and which en¬ 
dures' to this day, at Sakkara. 

Afore than that, he raised the oldest 
houses of stone that have been found in 
the world. They were chapels, which 
have already’ been described in the 
C.N., and they were to enshrine the 
Queen of Zoser and the princes of his 
royal house. 

A great pioneer was King Zoser, .and 
it is good news that the archa_eologists 
who have been digging about "the Step 
Pyramid, which is so ancient that the 
names of tourists and visitors of thou¬ 
sands of years ago are carved on it, 
should have found a statue of him which, 
though slightly chipped about the head, 

| shows something of the man he was. 

He must have been of strong will to 
j forsake the buildings in clay of countless 

■ generations, and exchange them for 

■ stone ; and high and noble is his brow 
to denote the imagination which foresaw 
his handiwork enduring through the ages. 

A BEETLE’S TOMB 
Found After 15 Million Years 

A scarab beetle has been found in 
China more important than any beetle 
tho ancient Egyptians honoured because 
it was a scavenger of the land. . 

The Chinese scarab beetle had been 
doing its useful work millions of years 
before there was anything to scavenge 
in Egypt; millions of years before 
either man or the camel were born. ’’ 

This scarab beetle was found by 
a Chinese geologist who is making a 
geological survey of China; and he 
chipped it out of the ancient chalk 
formations in the province of Shantung. 
He had found plants and fossil fish 
which showed that fifteen million years 
.ago Shantung had been fathoms below 
the Yellow Sea; that the sea. had 
flowed over the land and flowed back 
again. Then one day his hammer 
broke up a layer of clay, and there, 
spread out flat on a stone slab, almost 
as perfect as in life, was the ancient 
scarab. Like the East itself, it had 
slumbered there while-the sea and the 
ages rolled by, and other races of 
animals had come and gone—for fifteen 
million years ! ■ 


STOWAWAY OF THE 
SKIES 

Hiding in an Aeroplane 

A man in Quebec lias set an example 
to all the bad boys in the world. He 
stowed away on an aeroplane. 

It is an example which the boys who 
might think twice about going to sea as 
stowaways will probably find impossible 
to imitate at the Hendon or Croydon 
aerodromes ; but this man took advan¬ 
tage of a new air-service between 
Angliers, near Quebec, and the New 
Rouyn Goldfields, on which passengers 
are rare. 

When the pilot of the plane started' 
back from the goldfields with the mails 
he thought his machine seemed tail 
heavy, but put it down to some defect 
in the balancing and made the journey 
safely, though with difficulty. 

But, having got to Angliers, he over¬ 
hauled the aeroplane and found in the 
hull a stowaway, who explained that he 
had been very anxious to see his wife and 
children and thought this was the’ 
best way to get to them. 

The poet has urged us to bitch our 
wagon to a star, but who ever 1 bought of 
hiding in the tail of an nrr uJ ’-c 5 
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FIGHT WITH AN EAGLE 

Tw men were attacked near Ottawa \ 
by a larae eagle, which was only I 
driven on after a fight lasting ten I 
minutes. The men Bad to defend \ 
themselves bu throwing stones at 
the bird 




:l 


GOLF AND MONKEYS 

i On a qo!f course which is being laid out af 
: St Petersburg,Florida, part or the native 
jungle will be retained as a sanctuary for 
monkeys. Players will hear the monkeys 
: chattering amocxj the trees _ 


Vi 


AIR MAIL DEVELOPMENT 0$ 

, A daily air mail is proposed 
between fens and Dakar in 
connection with the steamship 
service to Pernambuco, which is linked" 
by an air service with Buenos Aires. It . 
will thus ty possible to send a letter from 
Paris to Argentina in 7days 
• • • 

^ EARTHQUAKE IN ALGERIA- 

■ yA i' A severe earthquake has cccurred 
’" an the district round,Alqyrs.and 
*•: 5 3000people have leff theu" J 

L —s and are camping in 
the open y## 


ANDSLIDE IN THE ALPS V 

TA landslide near * s . 
tfuehiehorn destroyed the \ 


WINTER TRAVEL IN SIBERIA 

k * w ' : Siberian families frequently travel at 
•.this season in large covered 
sledges known as 5 
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«PSEAS GREATEST DEPTH $ 

A new sounding off south west Japan has 
t\-.- Zrl l given a depth.of over six miles, or 


Equator—ihe middle : 

line round the glpb6 

Within this belt the Sun is : 
overhead at noon this week 
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A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE 

:: Tradition saus a great treasure lies buried beneath : 
: the railway station af Asuncion, ibe capital of feraguag, : 
and most of the inhabitants want to pull down the : 
station b find the treasure 
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'ADVENTURES IN THE JUNGLE ; 

A white woman who lalely travelled up ; 
the Mazaruni River had many adventures ; 
with snakes and alligators, and once she ; 
was surrounded by a herd of wild pjgs and 
escaped by climbing a tree • •• 


FLYING THROUGH A DUST STORM ; 

. ..w airmen who nave been flying from : 
Holland to Java.hope before long to establish 
a regular air service with Java. At one part 
of their flight they flew through a dust 


AFRICAN TRIBE MIGRATES 

A whole Hike of natives,with its chief, has -:j 
miqraled by train from the Cape FVovince ' 
: to the Rustenburg district in me Transvaal/: 
Tjhey are buying land on which to settle 



THE DINGO DANGER IN AUSTRALIA 


; The dingo, or wild dog. is becoming a greater pest%: 
in Australia than the rabbit. On 17sheep stations . . : 
over a million and a quarter sheep have disappeared;' ; 

:. and farmers are agitating for Government help i 
to erect dog-proof fences. See news columns • 


NEWSBOY BECOMES 
LORD MAYOR 
Birmingham Honours a 
London Lad 

The new Lord Mayor of Birmingham, 
Alderman Percival Bower, the first 
Labour man to reach the position of 
chief citizen of the great Midland city, 
was once a newsboy in London. 

Left an orphan at ten, he set up a 
newspaper-pitch and did well, but later 
he became a blacksmith, and showed 
such ability in the affairs of his trade 
union that he attained office in its ranks 
before he was 20. 

He knows the story of Dick Whitting¬ 
ton, but he told "an interviewer that, 
although he listened hard to hear if 
Birmingham’s Big Ben was chiming a 
welcome to its future Lord Mayor when 
he first set foot in the city, nothing of 
the sort occurred. But this departure 
from the legend did not lessen his deter¬ 
mination to succeed in his ambitions. 


FROM 5 TO 76 
Tale of a Strenuous Life 

There has lately died at Clitheroe, in 
Lancashire, at 76, a successful man who 
first went to work at five. 

Alderman Abraham Roberts went 
into a printing works at that age and 
worked for his living ! 

After a spell of odd jobs in the 
printing works the child, grown into a 
boy, went on to the land and became a 
farm labourer, but soon forsook this 
existence- and worked at chair-making. 
But it was not until he entered the 
drapery trade that he found himself, 
and built up a fortune which enabled 
him to retire. 

Mr. Roberts was four times mayor of 
his town, and was known as the Father 
of the Council. Everybody liked him, 
for he was a man of rare experience and 
remarkable gifts. 


DANGER FIRST 
How to Die in the Street 

The number of deaths from street 
accidents in London promises this year to 
be higher by over a hundred than in any 
year before. They had exceeded 600 
(with nearly 62,000 other accidents) 
early in the autumn. 

The traffic expert at Scotland Yard, 
Chief Constable Bassom, has been ana¬ 
lysing the 541 deaths of foot passengers 
up to the end of August. Three were of 
men working in the road, and four of 
people pushing barrows. Four more 
passed behind vehicles after getting off 
them without seeing what was coming. 

In twelve cases a vehicle got out of 
control and mounted the pavement. 
Fourteen people were killed getting on 
or off vehicles in motion. Eighteen ran 
out from behind vehicles. Twenty- 
seven people stepped off the kerb without 
looking behind them. Could anything be 
more foolish ? Yet in our hurry we are 
always doing it. Twenty-eight were 
killed while playing in the road. 

Finally, no fewer than 214 people were 
killed while crossing the road. 


POP GOES THE WAITER 
Running a Restaurant 
Without Him 

Those of us who are constantly kept 
waiting in busy restaurants would like 
to see installed here an establishment 
described by an electrical journal. 

On entering the restaurant the guest 
sits down at a table, makes a note on a 
menu card of what he wants to eat, and 
drops the card through a slot in the 
table. In a few moments the meal that 
has been ordered rises up on a tray 
through the centre of the table. A 
little later the bill for the meal appears 
through the slot, delivered by electricity, 
and all there is left to do is to pay the 
cashier at the door on going out ! 

Needless to say, the waiterless res¬ 
taurant is in the hustle-land of America, 
in Detroit, 


A PIGEON’S JOURNEY 
How It Went to Hong Kong 
and Back 

For a pigeon to travel 33,000 miles 
on end would seem to be a record 

A blue hen pigeon belonging to Frith 
has just done that, but the record is 
spoilt by the fact that it only flew a very 
little part of the way, doing the rest by 
steamship ! 

It was liberated near its home injune 
and somehow got into mid-channel. 
There it was picked up by a great liner 
bound for the Far East. The name 
of the owner of the pigeon was upon it 
and lie was apprised of its safety by 
special bulletins from Port Said and 
Hong Kong. 

A special wooden cage was made for 
it by the ship’s carpenter, and it be¬ 
came a great favourite of those oirboard. 
When the ship got back to North 
Woolwich Dock, cage and bird were 
handed back to the pigeon’s owner. 


LONDON’S MONUMENTS 
Mr. Richard Goulden’s Group 

In response to the desire of many 
readers of the C.N., we gladly make 
good a regrettable omission a week or 
two ago, when we gave a picture of the 
beautiful war memorial in St. Michael’s 
Church, Cornhill. The monument is 
the work of Mr. Richard Goulden, who 
has thus given London another of its 
precious possessions, for it was. Mr. 
Goulden who gave us the lovely Margaret 
MacDonald Memorial that is in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields. # 

3 Mr. Goulden himself served as an 
officer in the war he has so. solemnly 
commemorated in the monument in 
St. Michael’s Church. 


THE CAROL SINGERS 

Children in Hythe, Kent, have been 
forbidden to sing carols outside public- 
houses, and may only sing them between 
6 and 8 p.m. anywhere out of doors in the 
week before Christmas. 


PROUD CANADA AND ITS 
HALIBUT , 

A Step in a Nation’s Career 

Canadians are very proud because 
they have taken one step farther, as they 
consider, towards independent self- 
government within the Empire. 

Canada has just ratified a treaty with 
the United States Government about 
fishing rights in the Pacific, known as 
the Halibut Treaty. 

“ Here,” says one of its greatest news¬ 
papers, “ there is a Dominion Treaty, 
negotiated by the Dominion, signed by 
the Dominion, and binding only on the 
Dominion which made it.” That, it 
says, is “ a definite act of Canadian 
sovereignty in the world of external 
affairs.” 

When the Treaty came before the 
United States Senate for ratification 
that body proposed an amendment 
bringing all parts of the Empire within 
its scope, although all parts of the 
Empire do not fish for halibut in the 
Northern Pacific. But Canada refused 
to allow the alteration. 

There are constitutional lawyers in 
England, however, who say that the 
Canadian Minister who signed the 
Treaty, and the Canadian authorities 
who ratified it, could and did lawfully 
do so only as the representatives of the 
King, and that a treaty made on behalf 
of the King must necessarily bind all 
his subjects throughout the Empire. 

So that we must all be careful how we 
go fishing for halibut in the Pacific ! 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Kilmarnock edition of Burns . £510 
Drawing by William Blake . £-510 

Two panels of Flemish tapestry £262 
Pair of old bracket mirrors . . £241 
An engraving by T. Watson . £199 
1st edition of Robinson Crusoe . £180 
A 15th-century MS. . . . £155 - 

A William and Mary cabinet . £99 

An Elizabethan table . . . £84 

A Chippendale writing-table . £84 

A Worcester tea-service. . . £78 
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King Shakespeare 

\77e were much impressed the 
” other day to find a Ru¬ 
manian lecturing on Shakespeare’s 
influence on the little nations of 
the Middle East. 

All British people, young and 
old, who would feel a proper 
respect for themselves and their 
country, ought to know how 
the British Empire is regarded 
throughout the world." 

They ought to know that the 
noisy violence of a few envious, 
fierce, and bitter enemies abroad, 
though it misleads some ignorant 
people at home, does not represent 
views widespread throughout the 
world. While the advocates of 
discontent and hate are reviling 
our country, she is an object of 
admiration, example, and hope 
for people in all civilised lands. 

It is not only that Britain’s 
honest energy’’ in trade, her high 
moral influence, and her experi¬ 
ence in wise government, are 
appreciated throughout the world, 
but a widespread wish runs 
through all advancing nations to 
understand her thought and 
character. More and more our 
language is studied everywhere 
and the secrets of British char¬ 
acter are examined. There is no 
more striking proof of this than 
the homage rendered throughout 
the world to the greatest English¬ 
man. Over the whole world of 
modern literature Shakespeare 
reigns as King. 

Of course, Shakespeare is in 
the ancestry of America as of 
England. Germany claims that 
she has done more to spread his 
fame than has been done by 
his own countrymen. Northern 
Europe has always felt his kinship 
to her stock. Italy is linked with 
him as the source of many of his 
plots. Some of the best apprecia¬ 
tion of him has come from France. 
The Japanese make him a subject 
of their ever-diligent study, and 
the King of Siam himself is trans¬ 
lating Shakespeare for his people. 

Why is Shakespeare King of 
the world of books ? 

One reason is the universality 
of his appeal. He ranged over the 
whole world of men, and over all 
time that is within our intimate 
knowledge. His writing had the 
vivid interest of drama. He 
wrote at a time when the world 
felt young again. Romance had 
entered on a new life, and he 
presented it freshly and boldly in 
broad outlines. 

At the same time he had the 
deepest tones of thoughtfulness, 
and the most alluring graces of 
style at his command. His sub¬ 
ject was always the ever interest¬ 
ing.one of human nature, and so 
he commands the attention of all 
humanity. But he was also, 
perhaps, the most typical English¬ 
man, and so the world’s study of 
his works is also a study of 
Britain. With him she, too, is in 
the picture. 
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The Blind Traveller 

A pretty, threadbare girl on a j 
bus, watching a bored-looking 
woman in a luxurious car, exclaimed : 

“ I don’t mind other folks being 
richer than me, but I do wisli they 
were people who could appreciate it! ” 

That is how the stay-at-home reader 
of travel books must feel when he 
hears of a bottle just picked up in the 
sea. It was thrown overboard from 
a tramp steamer on the north edge 
of the Antarctic Ocean among the 
drift ice. In it was the date, the 
ship’s position, and the name and 
address of the man who set it adrift. 

Years later a Chilian found it in the 
sand off Wellington' Island. It had 
travelled half round the world at six 
miles a day. 

Its survival is amazing, and aggra¬ 
vating, too. Think what it would have 
seen, if only it had had a pair of eyes, 
on those seven thousand miles 1 

We are jealous of that bottle, blind 
traveller that it is. 

© 

Tea and Clothes 

This is a good time for mothers and 
sisters to live in. For a hundred 
years they have been gravely lectured, 
or mockingly teased, about tea and 
dress. Now some American professors 
have declared that tea contains three 
hundred times as -many vitamines as 
yeast, and in the same week a historical 
lecturer has said that the present 
fashions in women’s clothes are like 
those of the thirteenth century, when 
grace and simplicity of attire were 
at their height. 

The great skirts of the Elizabethan 
and Victorian reigns were vulgar, 
because they were extravagant and 
cumbrous. A woman who had not 
much money and was obliged to lead 
a healthy, active life could not 
possibly be well dressed according to 
Oueen Elizabeth or Queen Victoria. 

© 

News for Russia’s Little Ones 

JTvery now and then we find a 
human note in the most un- 


An Honour and a Shame 

Jt was stated at the City Corporation 
of London the other day that 
Dr. Bamardo’s boys are better 
equipped for the battle of life than the 
average elementary scholar. 

If it is true it is a great credit to Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes and a great dis¬ 
grace to the nation, and to the grown¬ 
ups who rule over it. 

© 


Tip-Cat 

'J'his winter, it seems, men will wear 
louder overcoats. They need them 
when they go out to make a call. 

■ El 

lecturer says do not let your mind 
retreat into the past. You might 
want it. 

□ 

j\ comic, writer in America says Pro¬ 
hibition makes it impossible to 
write comic things like those of other 

days. Sober 
audiences 
won’t stand 
them, we 
suppose. 

a 

Efficiency means 


whoever 
civilisa- 
give up 



PETER PUCK 
. WANTS 
TO.KNOW 
If the puffin is 
always short of 
breath 


working in con¬ 
cert with others. And 
not playing. 

0 

\\ t e wish 
saved 
tion would 
hoarding it. 

0 ., • - 

Tortoises brought 
from abroad can¬ 
not understand. our 
climate. And could 
not even if they had been born here. 
0 

Somebody has found a way of hearing 
through the elbow. Talking through 
his hat, we suppose. 

0 

A professor foresees the time when we 
shall hear the last joke. Probably 
it will be only a chestnut. 

a 

Somebody has been complaining that 
the Prince of Wales arrived at his 
ranch-just after the harvest, and left 
just before the time for hauling in the 
fodder. 

© 


Two Kinds of Courage I 
Desire 

By Our Country Girl 

Two kinds of courage I desire 
And one I may obtain, 

It is the kind that faces fire 
And does not flinch from pain, 
The sort men honour and adorn, 
The sort whose lack brings bitter 
scorn 

Than which death’s self were 
easier borne : 

This courage I may gain. 

guT there’s a harder sort to win> 
The courage of the mind. 

No comrades and no trumpet-din, 
No glory that makes blind, 

Are near to light that battlefield. 
Unseen we conquer or we yield, 
Both shame and glory are con¬ 
cealed. 

No laurels crown this kind. 

O rare and happy, great and free, 
To God and mortals dear, 
That doubly valiant man must be 
Who knows not either fear. 
Who turns not back, by sea or 
shore, 

Braves storm and famine, plague 
and war, 

Thelion’sand the whirlpool’s roar 
And even the world’s sneer. 

© 

The Pictures 

By a Correspondent in a Foreign Port 

Into the British Sailor's Home of a 
foreign port there wandered one 
day a fireman from a cargo steamer. 
His face was a little black, his coat 
was ragged, and he.wore no collar.- 
The pleasant rooms of the home 
were bright with palms and flowers, 
the pale green walls were hung with 
pictures, and as the seaman’s eyes lit 
upon these they shone with pleasure. ' 

“ What I like,” he said, “ is all these 
lovely pictures ! You don’t often see 
that in a place like this. Bare walls 
is what they generally give us. But 
these (waving an appreciative arm. 
around him), well I’m quite taken up 
with them, that’s what I am. I call 
these decorations real tasty ! 

“ I’ve got to go back to the ship 
now,” he said, “ but I shall come back 
at five o’clock all togged up.” 

He returned, dressed to suit the 


expected quarter, like a withered 
flower in an account book. 

We chanced on something of the 
sort the other day in a report on crops. 
It began prosaically. Beans had not 
done well. Ten per cent more corn 
had been grown to the acre. It had 
been a good hay year. 

Then the report turned from English 
fields to foreign orchards, The orange 
crop was fine, but rather scanty'. A 
portion of it would be diverted from 
England because the Russian fruit 
market had opened again. At that 
the statistician became human. For the 
first time since the War Russian child - 
yen would have oranges for Christmas. 

No children have ever suffered like 
the Russian children, so we must be 
glad that they have this small treat 
restored to them. Even if oranges are 
scarcer and dearer for us, we hope they 
will be sweet for Russia’s little ones. 


Progress at Mucklestone 

jy^ucKLESTONE begs to have a word 
with the gentlemen who say 
there is no Progress. 

In the thirteenth century Nicholas 
de Swynnerton, Parson of Muckle¬ 
stone, was “ riding and raiding about 
the country with other Swynnertons ” 
to the ruin of law and order. 

In the eighteenth century Offley 
Crewe, Parson of Mucklestone, gave 
shelter to the Abbe Delaistre, a 
refugee from the Terror. Protestant 
took Catholic into his house, and 
worked hard to find him pupils. 
Delaistre spent the rest of his days 
in the district, where he founded a 
mission, and he lies buried under the 
east window of Ashley Church. 

Mucklestone cannot help thinking 
that, the charitable, tolerant Offley 
Crewe was an improvement on the 
swashbuckler Swynnerton. 


pictures and the general surroundings 
that had pleased him so much, in a 
tidy coat, a clean collar, and with his 
hair carefully brushed, and was a 
j faithful visitor to the Sailor’s Home 
every evening until'his ship left. 

Cheer Up 

Cheer up 1 The sky is bluer 
Than it was a year ago; 

The very smiles are gladder 
And have a richer glow; 

The raining and the sunshine 
Are helping you and me: 

The world is.growing better 
Than it ever used to be. 

© 

A Little Prayer of a King 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who hast 
made me and redeemed me and 
brought me where 1 am upon my 
way, Thou knowest what Thou wouldst 
do with me: do according to Thy 
will, with mercy. A Prayer of Henry VI 
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THE MAN WHO COULD NOT FORGET 


STERN STEP TAKEN 
IN INDIA 

SERIOUS PROBLEM FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Gandhi Abandons His 
High Platform 

HIS CONSCIENCE AND 
ITS SURRENDER 

By Our India Correspondent 

The new Government is faced with 
difficult and important problems in 
India, and a crisis of a serious character 
awaits the attention of the Minister now 
responsible for India, Lord Birkenhead. 

There is, first of all, the working of 
the reform Constitution. Four years 
ago new Parliaments were set-up. The 
Legislative Assembly, which sits in the 
winter at Delhi, deals with the affairs 
of all India ; and each one of the large 
provinces has a Council of its own. 

Government at a Standstill 

At the elections of 1923 the extreme 
Nationalists, who form the Swaraj 
. (Home Rule) party, won many seats 
in all the Parliaments, and they began 
the practice of obstruction, voting 
against the Government on all occasions. 

In two of the Councils—Bengal and 
the Central Provinces—the Swarajists 
were strong enough to bring matters 
to a standstill. They would not pass 
tire Budget or do any tiling else to help 
the Government in its worh. Therefore 
the two Governors dismissed the Coun¬ 
cils and are now governing in the old 
way, without the help of Indian repre¬ 
sentatives and leaders. 

Action of the Viceroy 

While this was happening in Bengal, 
the leader of the Swarajists, Mr. C. R. 
Das, stated that there had grown up 
many secret societies which were revo¬ 
lutionary in aim. ITe warned the 
Government that those societies were 
spreading fast, and he said the British 
authorities were to blame because of 
their harsh policy. The Government 
had its own information about the 
revolutionaries. It was discovered that 
they were collecting arms and making 
bombs. The Viceroy, Lord Reading, 
decided to take sharp action. 

He issued a decree giving power to the 
Bengal Government to arrest men who 
are suspected of being mixed up with 
violent crime, and to have them tried 
by a special court of judges. Seventy- 
two suspects were arrested in and near 
Calcutta, and they will be dealt with 
under the new law. The Government’s 
policy is not directed against political 
movements. It was only meant for the 
suppression of violent crime. 

Hindus and Moslems 

The second problem is the conflict be¬ 
tween Hindus and Moslems, the two great 
divisions of the Indian people. To bring 
about unity between them has been the 
one great aim of Mr. Gandhi’s life, but 
he has not succeeded. During the past 
few months Hindus and Mohammedans 
have fought deadly battles in Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Kohat, and many other 
cities. Not long ago an Indian news¬ 
paper said that the only power which 
can keep the peace between the two 
communities is the British soldier. 

Mr. Gandhi has been opposed to Mr. 
Das ever since he came out of prison 
last winter, but the two leaders are now 
working together again. Gandhi agrees 
with the political leaders on this—that 
Lie Government has entered upon a 
fresh stage of coercion, and therefore ' 


“ T Ie could never forget Bunker’s Hill.” 

T* That is the clever epitaph The 
Times newspaper wrote on Henry 
Cabot Lodge, the American Senator, 
who is just dead.. Bunker’s Hill was 
where the English army' beat the 
Americans in 1775. 

Senator Lodge was jealous for 
American independence of England and 
of Europe long after all danger to it had 
disappeared. He was of a type once 
common enough in American politics, 
but now rapidly disappearing, because 
it is no longer needed. One must hope 
that now it will disappear altogether. 

For while America can have no fear 
of interference from England or from 
Europe, her help and cooperation are 


all the Indian parties must unite to 
oppose it. With Mr. Das he has signed 
a new declaration of policy. He gives 
up his old programme of Non-Coopera¬ 
tion, which included a pledge not to 
have anything to do with the Councils 
or with politics in any form, and he 
agrees to support the Das policy of 
working through the Councils and 
obstructing the Government. 

The only item from the old programme 
that Gandhi is to keep is the boycott of 
foreign cloth. That is to stay ; he still 
believes that, in order to get rid of 
poverty and to attain national self- 
respect, Indians must spin their own 
cotton-yarn and wear homespun cloth 
of their own weaving. 

The important thing in this agreement 
with the Swaraj leader is that Mr. 
Gandhi has given up his own position. 
He' is a spiritual leader. His wonderful 
influence over the Indian people has 
been gained through the power of his 
own devoted character, his belief in 
love and ideal justice, and his refusal 
to sanction the use of violence for any 
purpose. He believes only in moral 


sorely needed if the world is to be made 
a happier place than it is. -It was Mr. 
Lodge who secured the defeat of Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, and the rejection of the 
League Covenant by America, and 
resisted all attempts to find modifi¬ 
cations which would bring her in. 

" The people of the United States,” 
he said a short time ago, “ came here to 
get rid of Europe.” But the world lias 
grown too small for it to be possible to 
get rid of the smallest of its continents. 
No nation can get rid of another now. 

The Dawes plan made America’s 
contribution to the settlement of Europe 
in spite of Mr. Lodge. And General 
Dawes has since been elected Vice- 
President by Mr. Lodge’s own party. 


force. Air. Das is a politician who 
believes in other kinds of force. 

Many thousands of Mr. Gandhi’s 
admirers now feel that he has surren¬ 
dered to a man who is much inferior to 
himself, and it appears that this re¬ 
markable man has at last, after com¬ 
manding the admiration even of those 
who believed him wrong, surrendered 
his conscience. 


WHAT THE CAMELS DID 
IN A WEEK 

The Motor-Car Does in a Day 

Where will the motor-car not pene¬ 
trate in course of time ? The weekly 
motor post service from Bagdad to 
Damascus, and so to Europe, has 
celebrated its first anniversary. 

Before the war the British Resident 
at Bagdad maintained his own camel 
post to Damascus. Camels specially 
chosen for their swiftness did the 530- 
mile journey in just under a week ; to¬ 
day the motor-car does it.in just under a 
day and night. 


IS THE WIND TO 
DRIVE OUR SHIPS? 

A GREAT IDEA FROM 
GERMANY 

The Revolving Towers and 
What They Will Do 

SAILS SUPERSEDED 

Is the windmill ship invented by Herr 
Flettner in Amsterdam, and called by 
him the Rotor Ship, to sail into the future 
leaving all the old sailing ships behind ? 

It belongs to their company, for it is 
driven by the wind, but it has no sails, 
and when it first sped up and down the 
harbour of Kiel people marvelled at it 
almost as much as the first steamship 
was marvelled at. 

There seemed nothing to drive it 
along. It went up-wind and down-wind 
as if it had, but it was the fact that it 
possessed nothing of the kind. The wind 
was doing the work, and yet this odd new 
ship, the Buckau, had no sails. Instead 
of mainsail and foresail and topsail it had 
two huge bright tubes like big shining 
pencil-cases, and these flashed in' the 
sunshine as the odd craft sped on its way. 

Forgotten for Fifty Years 

These twin-revolving towers of tough 
thin steel, each nine feet in diameter 
and 50 feet high, were the real sails of 
the ship, and they act in something of 
the way that the sails of a windmill do, 
blit not quite. They receive, the wind as 
the windmill’s sails do, but they do not 
turn cranks inside the ship. On the 
contrary, they hold the wind that 
presses on them, and use the wind’s 
pressure to push the ship along just as 
a ship’s sails'do. But they do it in an 
entirely new way. 

Though it is a new way, it is also one 
that has been found after being for¬ 
gotten. Fifty years ago there was a 
studious Professor Magnus who used to 
spin tubes on an axis and play on them 
with jets of air. He found that when 
this round spinning surface received air 
pressure it made far better use of it than 
a fiat one would. It produced what may 
be called an unexpectedly large push 
forward. Professor Magnus died, and 
his experiment was only remembered as 
an odd result found by an odd old 
gentleman. But Herr" Flettner has 
looked it up and applied it in a new way. 

How the Ship is Driven 

His two revolving towers made of 
thin steel are the tubes of Professor 
Magnus magnified. - They are first set 
spinning up to as many as 120 revolu¬ 
tions a minute by a small motor. Then 
they are ready for any wind that blows. 
The wind blows against them as against 
a sail, but, strange to say, the spinning 
towers make far better use of it and get 
much more out of it than any sail, how¬ 
ever set, can do. A vacuum is caused 
in front, and naturally the air is able to 
push the masts forward from behind, 
the ship moving with them. 

According to an authoritative account, 
the rotating tubes only catch the wind 
to push the ship forward when the wind 
is on the side, but when everything 
favours they do ten times as well as a 
sail of the same spread of surface. The 
Buckau can sail eight knots with a four- 
mile wind. 

No More Sails to Furl 

The windmill ship will not supersede 
steam or the oil-driven ship : the inten¬ 
tion is far more modest, and is no more 
than that of adding the power of the 
wind to the other tilings which drive a 
small ship. But in doing so the towers 
will supersede sails, for there will be no 
tasks for sailors to do in changing 
canvas. All such work can be done on 
the windmill ship by two men in charge 
of the revolving towers. 

The invention is young, but already it 
threatens to drive sails from -the sea. 
And if it can be used on sea why not on 
land ? We foresee a new windmill land, 
with windmills far less beautiful, - but 
obtaining much more useful power from 
the wind. Pictures on page 3 


THE MODERN GALLEY AND ITS ROWERS 



This picture shows a Harvard University crew rowing in a new type of training boat on the 
Charles River, Massachusetts. The coach can walk up and down the gangway and keep 
a watchful eye on his' men, and the whole craft is suggestive of an ancient galley 
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GERMANY’S MONEY 
VICTORY 

GOLD MARKS AGAIN 

Financial Recovery from the 
Ruin of War 

HOW IT WAS DONE 

As C.N. readers know, • the paper 
money of Germany was reduced to 
absurdity by' printing it wholesale 
without regard to any real security 
in value for the amounts printed on 
the notes. 

Paper money may be good or bad. 
A Bank of England five-pound note 
is good value anywhere in the world 
because it is backed at the Bank of 
England by actual gold. A Bank of 
England note is really a certificate 
that so much gold exists at the bank, 
and therefore it is as good as gold. 

A Question of Security 

And even if gold does not exist 
to back paper money that paper money 
is perfectly good if it represents the 
existence of property or of good security. 
Thus, if a bank lends money on property 
the owner gets a credit of so many 
-pounds, and the bank gives him a 
credit enabling him to draw cheques 
(which are really a form of paper 
money), and the cheques would thus 
be backed by real value in property. 

When paper money is printed without 
'standing for property, however, it 
becomes of less and less value as the 
. notes increase in number, until it 
becomes hardly worth the paper it is 
printed on. That is what happened 
in Germany, until at one time in 1923 
the quantity in circulation was 400 
million million million. 

Last year Germany made a deter¬ 
mined effort to get rid of this ridiculous 
currency. She set up a bank called 
a Rentenbank to issue real money based 
on property, on German land, and 
German capital. A new mark was 
issued by this bank, called a Ren ten- 
mark. It was at one time proposed to 
call it a Thaler, the old original name 
of the dollar, but the name was changed. 

Carrying Out the Dawes Scheme 

These new Rcntenmarks came into 
use, and gradually the millions of 
millions of old bad marks were with¬ 
drawn from circulation. »In the course 
of a single month, at the end of last 
year, the circulation of the old money 
was reduced by one-half. The Renten- 
mark was first issued on Nov. 15, 1923. 

Now the great German National 
Bank, the Reichsbank, which has been 
rapidly increasing its .stock of gold 
this year, is beginning to issue new gold 
notes, the lowest denomination being 
ten marks. This step has been made 
possible by the carrying out of the 
Dawes scheme of settlement, through 
which Germany has been able to raise 
great loans in foreign countries, including 
our own. 

The Reichsbank is thus able to make 
a fresh start with real paper money, good 
because it stands for value. 

A Remarkable Recovery 

For some time the Rentenmarlcs will 
remain in circulation, side by side with 
the gold marks, but gradually the 
gold will become the new stable currency 
in Germany, and the days of billions of 
comic marks will have gone. 

The recovery of Germany has been 
remarkable. The Republic has become 
established, not without difficulty, but 
certainly with far less trouble than 
might have been anticipated. The 
German people are hard workers and 
good organisers, and now that they have 
regained a sound currency they may 
be expected in the course of a few years 
to win back the position they occupied 
before they were led to the brink of 
ruin by their War Men. But how great 
their position might now have been if the 
last ten years had not been wasted ! 


NATIONS AND THEIR 
TREATIES 

700 at Geneva 

WHAT THEY ARE ABOUT 

One ; of the many benefits of the 
establishment of the League of-Nations 
is the fact that all the world can now 
inform itself of engagements entered 
into by other nations. 

■ Over 700 treaties have now been 
registered with the League, and 600 
have been published, both in their 
original tongues and in English and 
French translations. They occupy so far 
23 volumes, totalling 10,500 pages. 

But what can such a vast number of 
treaties be about ? Fifteen are treaties 
ending wars, 18 are arbitration treaties, 
27 are general agreements among the 
nations, 13 concern the treatment of 
minorities, 96 deal with commerce and 
navigation, 68 deal with postal and 
telephone services, 33 are economic and 
financial agreements, and 19 deal with 
the navigation of the air. 

About 190 treaties were registered in 
the year ending last May. Britain heads 
the list with 25, and Germany, though not 
a member of the League, registered 12. 


ON THE TRAIN AND OFF 
The Dream that Does Not 
Come True 

How rarely our success is all we dreamed it 
would be! Every boy has wanted at some 
time to jump on and off a train as he pleased. 

Sir Ralph Williams was such a boy, and lie 
writes this note to The Times, referring to a 
suggestion made there that every bov wishes 
to be either an engine-driver or a guard. 

You describe the intense desire of a 
boy to be either an engine-driver or a 
guard. But you fail to state the princi¬ 
pal charm, to a boy, of a guard’s life— 
that he can jump on to and off his van 
\vhen the train is moving. 

In my boyhood, my grandfather being 
a railway director, I knew many guards, 
and was often allowed to travel in the van, 
so that I could fulfil my heart’s desire 
when my host was not looking. With 
intense hope I longed to be a guard myself. 

In later years, when I was privileged 
to have first a private railway coach and 
afterwards a whole train to myself, my 
sister wrote to me : “ Now, at last, you 
can have your wish, and jump on and off 
the train as you please.” But, alas ! 
my reply was : “ No, less than ever now, 
for when I cunningly try it, the guard 
comes up, touches his hat, and says, 
‘ Ready to start, sir,’ and stands until I 
creep meekly in.” 

So that the fruition of my hopes was 
denied to me even in my prosperity. 


THE BRIDGES 
Three for Three Poets 

An English boy in Paris, having read 
some C.N. notes on the Bridges of 
London, sends us Paul Verlaine’s French 
poem on London Bridge. 

Having lost a poet friend, Paul Verlaine 
stood in his dark hour of sorrow looking 
out on the Thames from London Bridge, 
and as he watched the lights dancing on 
the river it seemed to him that, as the 
Sun gave flashes of light to the muddy 
stream, so memory brought flashes of 
hope to his sad heart. 

And so (writes our correspondent) if 
Waterloo Bridge belongs to Heine, and 
Westminster Bridge to Wordsworth, may 
we not give London Bridge to Verlaine ? 

THE WARM HOME 
Some Electrical Novelties 

One of the ideas of the modem electri¬ 
cal engineer is to warm a home without 
anyone knowing how it is done. 

New devices for warming rooms in¬ 
clude a mirror or overmantel fitted 
with hot wires behind it which radiate 
heat from above the old-fashioned 
fireplace, and rugs and footstools which 
contain concealed hot wires producing 
heat sufficient to warm a sitting-room. 


CLIMBING TO THE 
HEIGHTS 

THE REMARKABLE 
THINGS THAT HAPPEN 

How the Body Adjusts Itself to 
a Man’s Needs 

OXYGEN-CARRIERS.TO 
THE RESCUE 

All the daring and resourceful climbers 
who have come back defeated but not 
dismayed by Mount Everest are con¬ 
fident t’no.t the mountain will be climbed, 
and all, if asked when or how, reply that 
the mountain's conquest depends on 
the men. • 

Major Hingston, of the Indian Medical 
Service, was the doctor of the expedition, 
and, though no climber, he got up to 
23,000 feet, and helped a blinded man 
down 2000 feet of glacier and snow slopes 
to the safety of the 21,000 foot camp— 
so that anyone may see the kind of man 
he is. Now he has been saying what kind 
of man is required from a physical point 
of view. 

Crying Out for Oxygen 

He must be a man whose blood and 
heart readily accustom themselves to the 
great heights. At a huge mountain 
height the air is thin ; there is not nearly 
so much oxygen in it; but the man’s 
body, his muscles, his heart, all his organs, 
cry out for oxygen in order to carry on. 
“ Give us our oxygen ration,” they cry, 
and the blood which sends round the 
oxygen to them along the blood-vessels, 
strives its hardest to oblige by increasing 
the number of porters. The porters are 
the red-blood corpuscles, oxygen- 
carriers. 

Whenever great exertion is needed, 
the number of these oxygen-carriers 
increases in tire blood. 

But the way the corpuscles multiply in 
response to the call for more oxygen at 
great heights is a marvel. At the foot 
of a mountain, at perhaps 700 feet above 
sea level, the estimated number of oxy¬ 
gen porters in the blood is about 
4,480,000. At 18,000 feet the number 
of these red-blood corpuscles rises to 
nearly 9,000,000. 

Where Breathing is Difficult 

Even with this great effort the supply 
of oxygen is not enough for some 
climbers, and they cannot get oxygen 
fast enough to their lungs or their hearts 
or their brains. Tire brain shows signs 
of it, and at great heights even clever 
people find it quite hard to say the 
multiplication tables. Any mental effort 
becomes a burden. So does any phy¬ 
sical exertion, even the tying of a boot¬ 
lace. Tlic breathing becomes laboured 
and severe, and the pulse bounds up. 

Other things noted by Major Hingston 
were that thirst increased and appetite 
fled, and that some climbers lost their 
taste and smell. He says that, though 
the hearts of some of the climbers were 
dilated and their bodies lost weight, 
they recovered • their health quickly 
when the mountain was left behind. 
Nevertheless, to undertake this strange 
experience the climbers must be young 
and elastic; and quickly able to adapt 
their bodies and their blood stream. 


UNEXPLORED AUSTRALIA 
First White Man Seen by 
Natives 

While making a tour of exploration 
in the interior of Australia, a prospector, 
James Wickham, discovered a great 
sheet of water hitherto unknown. 

After being two days without water 
he suddenly came upon a beautiful lake 
around which hundreds of blacks had 
made their home. The natives, who had 
never before seen a white man, were 
much amused at' tlie sight’ of him, and 
examined him laughingly. Wickham 
discovered an abundance of game in the 
district, and returned with some fine 
specimens of gold which he found there. 


MUSIC’S FAIRY 
REALM 

Children Who Have 
Ruled It 

GREAT, MELODY MADE SIMPLE 

Wliat a wonderful world the world of 
music is ! 

From the morning of life there has 
been melody, and the simple souls of 
children have harboured the melodies of 
the rippling rill, the birds, and the breeze. 

What a king of music was Mozart, 
who was destined to give to the world an 
imperishable collection of masterpieces. 

He was indeed a child king of the har¬ 
monious kingdom, for before he was ten 
he took up the sceptre and held all in 
thrall when playing his compositions. 

They called him The Wonder Child, 
and queens paid homage to his genius. 
Maria Theresa of Austria gave him a 
royal little suit and a sword, and treated 
him as if lie were her own son. 

The rulers of England and France 
welcomed little Mozart, knowing how 
much the world would one day owe to 
this child who had come from the fairy¬ 
land of music. 

Handel Piays in Secret 

Handel also wore the crown of melody. 
At first he was a king in a very hostile 
country', for his father, a barber-surgeon, 
without interest in any art, disliked 
young Handel even having toys that 
made musical noises. 

When little Handel wanted to play it 
had to be at night, and in secret. It was 
to an attic at the top of the house that 
the tiny boy stole when everyone else 
was asleep, and here he would play or 
his beloved clavichord. 

But one night, faint as the notes were, 
they came to the ears of Handel’s father. 
The attic door was locked, the key taken 
away, and in J;car:s Handel returned to 
his little bed. 

But the fairies of music won through 
in the end, and the world welcomed 
Handel, as it later welcomed Mozart. 

Perhaps today there are Handels and 
Mozarts among us and, like the barber- 
surgeon, we don’t know it. 

If you would like to play some of the 
glorious melodies of the world you can, 
for they are at y r our command, arranged 
by expert musicians who have made 
them simple, and have treated the 
classic compositions so that all children 
can play them. 

The World’s Musical Masterpieces 

None of the beauties of the original 
have been lost : they have only been 
simplified that the fame of the great 
masters may be more widespread. 

We shall see how cleverly and thor¬ 
oughly this has been done when we take 
our first look at The Children’s Music 
Portfolio, now on sale at newsagents 
and bookstalls everywhere. . 

This entirely new work is to be com¬ 
pleted in about twenty-four fortnightly 
parts, and each part costs one shilling 
and threepence. 

Here are the titles of the nine lovely 
pieces in the first part: Handel’s Largo, 
The Spring Song by Mendelssohn, The 
Almond Tree by Schumann, Schubert’s 
Serenade, a Valse by Chopin, Dreaming 
by Schumann, a minuet by Boccherini, 
a Nocturne by Chopin, and the lovely 
old English song Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes. 

Never before have children had such 
an opportunity of playing the most 
delightful pieces in the world. 

CLEAN MILK 

Nottingham milk distributors aregiving 
financial support to the Education Com¬ 
mittee, which will enable them to award 
substantial prizes for clean milk to cow- 
keepers and their employees. 
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THE DINGO DANGER 

WILD DOG ON THE 
WARPATH IN AUSTRALIA 

Hundreds of Thousands of 
Sheep Disappear from the Farms 

THOUSANDS OF MILES OF 
DOG-PROOF FENCES 

Australia’s prosperity is being threat¬ 
ened by the wild dog, the dingo, which 
is multiplying at an alarming rate and 
preying on her flocks of sheep, the source 
of much of her wealth. 

The dingo, supposed to have been 
introduced into the island ■continent 
thousands of years ago by the ancestors 
of the black natives, is the only true dog 
now found in a wild state, and it is 
strange that this animal, everywhere 
else the friend and helper of man, should 
in Australia be his bitter foe. 

Losses on the Farms 

The havoc wrought by the dingo is 
particularly severe in the north-west 
corner of New South Wales and in the 
south-west of Queensland, and the sheep- 
htrmers v aro asking for Government help. 

The official figures of the losses of sheep 
are amazing. In the case of 17 sheep 
stations where formerly there were over 
a million and a quarter sheep, there are 
now only about 40,000 ; and on 13 of 
these stations there are no sheep at all. 

We must not suppose that the dingoes 
have actually killed a million, and a 
quarter sheep in this area, but they have 
.destroyed a vast number, and the 
farmers have had to remove the sur¬ 
vivors to save them from destruction. 

Government Takes Action 

The same menace was threatening 
South -Australia, but there the Govern¬ 
ment has already taken action and 
compels the farmers to build fences that 
will keep out the dogs. In a station 
adjoining the South Australian border 
14,000 slieep and 6000' lambs were all 
marked and counted in June. Three 
months later, when they were again 
counted, only 9000 sheep were left and 
no lambs; the dingoes had eaten 
11,000 animals. 

In a given area, where there were 
formerly 15 million sheep, there are now 
only six millions ; and though this enor¬ 
mous falling-off is no doubt due partly to 
drought and other causes, the dingoes 
have had a great deal to do with it. 

The only possible remedy is to erect 
huge fences round the farms to keep 
fresh dogs from getting in, and then to 
have a systematic hunt of those inside. 
This, however, can only be made effec¬ 
tive by legislation, for unless all the 
farmers carry out the plan thoroughly, 
loopholes are left. 

Animal that Sleeps by Day 

In South Australia a Vermin Fencing 
Act has been passed, and all farms 
now have to be enclosed in a dog- 
proof fence. For this purpose the farms 
are grouped in threes, and a big fence 
goes round each three farms, . the 
Government assisting with the cost. 

Since the passing of this Act the 
sheep have increased greatly. In one 
case, at Paralana, where 120,000 sheep 
had been reduced to 32,000, the number 
has now grown to 70,000. Another sheep 
station which had had 100,000 sheep 
and had to be abandoned has now its 
original number. Another which had 
90,000 and was abandoned has 50,000. 

The dingo stands on rather tall legs, 
and has erect ears and an alert look. It 
runs with great speed and ease, carrying 
its head high, and uses its eyes and ears 
in the chase more than most dogs. It 
is about the size of a sheep-dog, and is 
generally of a light reddish or yellowish- 
brown colour, while the bushy tail has a 
white tip. 

Formerly the dingo preyed on the 
kangaroo, but, now that that animal has 
decreased in numbers owing to the 
coming of the white man, the dingo is 
driven to live on fowls and sheep. 

A dingo.among a flock of sheep not 
only kills what it needs for food, but will 


SEA DEEPER THAN 
EVER 

Six Miles Down 

DISCOVERY OF A GREAT 
HOLE OFF JAPAN 

The sea is deeper than we thought, 
and the valleys in its bed are a far 
greater distance down than the highest 
mountains are up. 

It is a curious coincidence that when 
Everest, the world’s tallest peak, has 
been all but conquered, and more careful 
measurements of its height have shown 
no increase over former estimates, that 
a new sounding of the sea has shown a 
depth a fifth of a mile greater than was 
previously known. 

The deepest sounding hitherto known 
was found off the island of Guam, one of 
the Philippines, in the Pacific, and was 
31,614 feet, or just under six miles. Now, 
however, a sounding taken off the south¬ 
west of Japan shows a depth of 32,636 
feet, or 956 feet more than six miles. 

Nothing like these Pacific depths are 
to be found in other oceans. The deepest 
in the Atlantic is 27,972 feet, in the 
Nares Deep, to the north of the West 
Indies; and in the Indian Ocean 22,968 
feet, in the Wharton Deep, to the south 
of- the East Indies. 

The pressure at these great, depths 
is enormous. As we walk about on the 
Earth the pressure of the atmosphere 
as it weighs ou us is equal to 15 pounds 
on every square inch ; but. in the great 
depth of the Pacific Ocean, off Japan, 
the pressure is about 14,725 pounds or 
nearly seven tons on every square inch 
of space. 

A piece of wood or cork floats at the 
surface of the sea because of the large 
amount of air it contains, but if it were 
pushed down to these depths the 
material, including the air, would be 
greatly compressed, and both wood and 
cork would be like lead. See World Map 

FOLLY AS IT FLIES 
The Stupid Ways of Some 
Young Men 

We all like to see young people en¬ 
joying themselves and giving play to 
their high spirits, but there are times 
when the young men of Oxford and 
Cambridge forget what is due to the 
name of an English gentleman. 

Two examples of this were seen in 
the recent Fifth of November “ rag ” at 
Cambridge, when the police, who are 
accustomed to treat the students with 
great good nature and indulgence on 
these occasions, were forced to draw 
their truncheons to quell a disorderly 
crowd; while at Oxford a practical 
joker sent a long string of tradespeople 
to wait with samples on a friend who 
was away hunting, and knew nothing 
of what was being done. 

With the tradesmen came a hard¬ 
working typist with her notebook' and 
machine, all ready for work that she no 
doubt needed badly’. She, like the rest, 
had wasted her time, and was sent away. 

The burden of the hoax fell, not upon 
the rich man who was out in the hunting- 
field, or on the silly youth who thought 
it such a fine joke to victimise innocent 
strangers, but on the busy men and 
women who are no doubt a good deal 
better citizens than the idle joker who 
hoaxed them. 

One would like to feel that somebody 
has pointed out to this young man that he 
is not such a fine fellow as he thinks he is. 


Continued trom the prev’ous column 
snap rigtit and left, wounding fatally a 
score of sheep out of mere sportiveness. 
It sleeps by day and is active at night. 

The . black natives sometimes make 
friends of the dingo and train it, but it is 
a very uncertain and intractable animal. 
Because of this difficulty of taming, 
many scientists have believed that the 
dingo is a wild Australian animal, and 
not the descendant of a domesticated dog 
introduced from Asia. Sec World Map 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question cn each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

What is Heat ? 

Like light it is a wave motion in the ether. 
How Long is the Sturgeon ? 

This fish, which is an irregular visitor to 
Britain, is usually eight or nine feet long, 
although it sometimes attains greater length. 

What is the Meaning of the Name 
Orang-Utan ? 

The name is made up of two Malay words, 
orang, meaning a man, and utan, meaning 
forest or jungle! The name therefore means 
the forest man. 

What is a Plint in Gymnastics? 

Flint is the same word as plinth, and is a 
kind of vaulting-horse consisting of several 
wooden sections placed on top of one another 
and removable to vary the height. 

Where was Tarshish? 

This Biblical name of a Phoenician mart 
is not identified by scholars. It may have 
been the classical Tartessus in south-west 
Spain near tire mouth of the Guadalquivir. 

What Causes the Black Patches on 
Sycamore Leaves? 

The black patches so common on the 
leaves of the sycamore tree, ami known as 
leaf-blotch, are the work of a small fungus 
called by botanists Rhytisma acerinum. 

When Did Fashionable Men Cease to 
Wear Swords in England? 

In 1730 the Universal Spectator, a paper 
or magazine, notes the fact that the beaux 
are leaving off swords and carrying large 
oak sticks instead. 

What is a Spring Gun ? 

It is a gun or rifle with a wire so arranged 
that anyone tripping over it will pull the 
trigger and discharge the gun. it is illegal 
in Britain to set a spring gun where it may 
injure a person, even in our own grounds. 

How Did Ancient People Tell the Time 
by Means of Water ? 

They had what are known as clepsydras, 
or water-clocks. The commonest kind con¬ 
sisted of a graduated cylinder filled with 
water which escaped through a small hole at 
the bottom. 

Can a Ship Travel Through the 
Sargasso Sea? 

Yes; the seaweed, though dense, is not 
such a solid and continuous mass as was 
formerly supposed. During the last 15 
years it has been much explored and our 
knowledge of it greatly increased. 

How Long Does it Take for the Sun’s 
Light to Reach the Earth ? 

Light takes 499 seconds or 8 minutes 19 
seconds to pass irom the Sun to the Earth, 
so that when we look at the Sun we see it 
as it was a little.more than eight minutes 
earlier iu the day. 

Does a Body Weigh the Same at the 
Equator as at the Poles ? 

No; a body at the Equator is farther 
from the Earth’s centre than a body at 
cither of the Poles, and so a given mass of 
matter which caused the index of a spring 
balance to register one pound at London 
would register rattier less at the Equator 
and rather more at the’Peles. 

What is the Soya Bean ? 

It is an annual leguminous plant with 
stout stems, erect or climbing, covered with 
hairs and bearing trifoliate leaves and two or 
three pods an inch and a half to two inches 
long. The seeds in the pod are the soya 
beans cf commerce, from which is extracted 
oil used in making margarine and for other 
purposes. The soya bean grows in India, 
Japan, and Manchuria. 

How can the Age of a Tortoise be 
Known ? 

There is no way of telling the age of a 
tortoise unless something of its history is 
known, and then a rough estimate can be 
made. When a tortoise has been kept in 
captivity say for 80 years, and its shell was 
full-grown at the time of its first coming, 
an estimate is made that the animal must 
have lived perhaps for 100, 150, or even 
200 years. But these are only, guesses. 

How is the Cubic Capacity of a Sphere 
Ascertained? 

One way is to multiply the diameter by 
itself and then by itself again, multiplying 
the result by ".5236, or, as mathematicians 
put it, the contents of a sphere is diameter 
cubed x •5236. Another way is to first 
find the area of the surface of the sphere by 
multiplying the diameter and the circum¬ 
ference together, or by . squaring the 
diameter and multiplying by- 3’i4i6 and 
then multiplying this result by one-third of 
the radius. 


THE WHALE 

LARGEST OF THE 
CONSTELLATIONS 

Wonderful Star that Blazes Up 
Every Eleven Months 

A GIANT FURNACE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 


The stars of Cetus, the largest of the 
constellations, may now be seen extend¬ 
ing across the southern sky from 
6 o’clock til! 10 p.m. 

* The star map. shows the western 
position only’ of Cetus, and its brightest 
stars. These are of medium brightness, 
except Beta, which” at present is its 
brightest luminary and of second magni¬ 
tude. But in about two weeks Beta 
should have a rival, for by then the 
wonderful variable star Mira is ex¬ 
pected to be at its maximum brightness, 
and mat’ reach second magnitude, and 
even outshine Beta. 

But first let us find Beta. This star 
is due south between 7 and 8 p.m., and 
may easily be identified—barely one- 
third of the way up from the southern 



Part of the constellation of Cetus 


horizon towards overhead. It shines 
about as bright as the stars of the Plough, 
and an imaginary line drawn southward 
from the two left-hand stars of the 
great Square of Pegasus will pass a little 
to the right of Beta. 

It is an immense sun of a similar type 
to our own ; but as it radiates about 
fifty times as much light, it is to be 
inferred that the surface of Beta in 
Cetus is at least fifty times greater. Most 
recent calculations of its distance, by’ 
spectroscopy, show that its light has 
been 78 years reaching 11s, and that it is 
about 5,124,000 times as far away as 
our Sun. 

Above, and to the left of Beta, will be 
seen four stars of but medium brightness, 
Theta, Eta, Zeta, and Tau. * 

Of these Tau is much the nearest to us 
and is, in fact, one of the nearest of all 
the stars in the sky, being but loi light 
years away, that is, 690,000 times as far 
as our Sun. 

Star Smaller than Our Sun 

It appears to be a sun very much 
smaller than ours, as it radiates only 
about one-third of the light, and a still 
less proportion of heat. Theta is 32J 
light years distant, while Eta is 98 light 
years ; the distance of Zeta being so far 
in doubt. 

Now, il an imaginary line be drawn 
toward the left from Eta to Theta, and 
continued straight on for about three 
times as far, it will reach the group of 
faint stars shown in the map. 

One of these is Mira, the wonderful 
star that blazes up about every eleven 
months, and during the next few weeks 
will blaze up again. It is somewhat 
irregular in its., variability, though 
usually attaining "between the second 
and third magnitude, after descending to 
the nintli/when, of. course, it is invisible 
to the naked eye. 

Mira is, moreover, not very punctual, 
being sometimes either, a few days too 
early or too late ; but the event always 
happens, and so the brightness of Mira 
should be now on the increase. Mira 
should be at its brightest—which lasts 
from, a week to ten days—toward the 
end of December. 

As the Moon will then be absent, this 
will be a very’ good opportunity for 
perceiving the most famous furnace of a 
sun. G. F. M: 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus and 
Saturn close together in south-east. In the 
evening Mercury west, Mars and Uranus south. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

' CHAPTER 40 

Plotting and Poaching 

J arvis looked up sharply as 
Jenner entered the room, and 
frowned angrily. 

" What do you mean by coming 
in here, Wilfred ? ” he demanded 
sharply. “ Haven’t I told you 
that you were never to come ? 
Suppose Arnold found out that you 
were my nephew ? ” 

“ I couldn’t help it. Uncle Lester,’' 
Jenner answered. “ I'm in a hole. 
They’ve got on to this pig 
business, and they’ve put me in 
Coventry.” 

" Got on to it ? ” repeated 
Jarvis. '' Who has got on to it ? ” 
Jenner told him what had hap¬ 
pened on the previous night. 

Jarvis scowled. 

” Now the fat is in the fife with a 
vengeance. The chances are that 
Arnold will expel you.” 

“ He doesn’t know,” said Jenner. 
“ I’m sure of that, for he hasn’t 
said a word or sent for me. Darcy 
hasn’t told him.” 

Jarvis grunted. ” Well, you’ve 
got something to be grateful for.” 

" Precious little,” replied Jenner. 
“ So long as I’m in Coventry I can’t 
be of any use to you, and it’s not 
very jolly for me.” 

Jarvis shrugged his shoulders. 

” I can’t help you,” he said. 
“ You’ve let yourself in for this, and 
Darcy has got you where he 
wanted you.” 

“ That’s just it, and if Darcy 
was out of it I should be all right 
again,” said Jenner. “ You should 
remember that Darcy was Sea- 
grave’s friend, and now he is more 
help to Arnold than anyone pise.” 

Jarvis fixed his hard eyes on his 
nephew. 

" You mean that you have some 
idea for getting rid of the fellow ? ” 
he asked. 

“Yes; I believe lean get him 
expelled, only I want your help.” 

The two talked earnestly for some 
little time; then Jenner slipped 
out and stole softly away, and 
Jarvis, putting on his hat, walked 
across the fields toward Soper’s. 

Cricket lasted till tea-time, and 
when that meal was over, Darcy 
and Vaughan went out to help in 
the garden. Presently a small boy 
named Barry came up to them. 

" I say, Darcy, there’s some¬ 
thing maldng an awful row in the 
wood at the back of the playing 
field, I was bringing in the cricket 
stumps when I heard it.” 

“ What sort of a, noise ? ” asked 
Darcy. ' . 

Shrieking. I think it’s, one .of 
the school cats caught in a trap.” 
Darcy lookeef at Vaughan. 

“ It may be Bess's cat! We’ve 
got to get it out, Vaughan.” 
Vaughan whistled softly. 

“ But that’s on the Willand 
ground, Gerald. And it’s abso¬ 
lutely out of bounds. Why, it was 
only last week that Arnold specially 
warned us about it. He said we 
were not even to go after a ball if it 
was hit over the fence. He was 
fearfully strong about it.” 

“ It’s that new baronet, isn’t 
it ? ” asked Darcy.. 

“ Yes, Sir Guy Grindlev. He 
has just bought Willand Park, and 
he’s put down silver; pheasants and 
all sorts of things. The place is 
stiff with notices and keepers, and 
the head one, Wilsher, is a regular 
terror.” 

“ All the same, we can’t leave 
Bess’s cat to die in a trap,” said 
Darcy firmly', and was off. 

' “ Hold on, I’m coming, too,” said 
Vaughan, and the pair raced across 
the field. 

" The kid was right,” exclaimed 
Darcy r , as they neared the fence 
“ I can hear it. Listen to the poor 
thing screaming ! ” 

“ It’s in a trap sure enough,” 
agreed Vaughan, “ but I say, 
Gerald, that fence is a twister. Six 
—eight—yes, ten strands, of barbed 
wire.” 


Told by T.C. Bridges 
the C. N. Storyteller 

" There’s a branch hanging over,” 
said Gerald, and swung himself up 
like a monkey. 

Vaughan followed, and in a ferv 
moments had dropped safely on the 
far side of the fence. 

“ This way,” said Darcy, as the 
scream rose again from somewhere 
among the thick bushes beyond. 

"Why, it’s a hare!” Vaughan 
heard Darcv exclaim. “ Hold on. 
I’ll have it out in a jiffy.” 

Gerald was on his knees, loosen¬ 
ing the w'ire, and Vaughan was 
holding the hare to prevent it hurt¬ 
ing itself by its violent struggles 
when a dry stick cracked under a 
heavy boot. 

“ I knov.'ed I’d get ye if I only 
waited,” said a harsh voice; and 
there was Wilsher, Sir Guy’s 
dreaded head-keeper, standing over 
them. “ You poaching y'oung var¬ 
mint, you’ll come right along with 
me to the big house." 

CHAPTER 41 
The Prison Breakers 

p erald finished freeing the hare, 
^ and saw it hop away.. .Then he 
stood up and faced Wilsher. 

“ You are off the track, keeper,” 
he said quietly. “ We heard the 
hare screaming, and thought it. was 
Miss Arnold’s cat. That’s why’ we 
came over the fence.” 

" A likely yarn,” returned Wil¬ 
sher with a sour grin. “ I heard 
one o’ ye setting the snare at. dinner¬ 
time, only I couldn’t get here in 
time to catch him." Darcy shrugged 
his shoulders. ” Are you coming, or 
do I have to drag you ? ” 

" Please keep your hands off me,” 
said Darcy dryly. 

“Then walk ahead,” answered 
Wilsher sourly. 

It was something tess than a mile 
to Willand House, but when they 
got there Sir Guy was not at home. 

" He’ll be back some time this 
evening," said the butler, staring 
with interest at the keeper’s two 
prisoners. “ What are you going to 
do with the lads, Wilsher ? ” 

“ Stow them in the old harness 
room,” said Wilsher grimly, and 
he marched them off. 

As there were no longer any horses 
at Willand, the harness room had 
little harness, and was almost 
empty. Wilsher thrust his prisoners 
into it, and they heard the key turn 
in the lock. 

” This is a bit of a bore, Vaughan,” 
observed Darcy. “ We ought to 
be back to help fold those sheep.” 

” That fellow has no right to lock 
us up," said Vaughan angrily. 
“ Can’t we get out ? ” 

Darcy looked- round. The one 
window was barred and the door 
was solid. . . 

“ Not much chance, I’m afraid,” 
he answered. 

" There’s a trap-door up above,” 
said Vaughan. 

" Yes, but no way of getting to it." 
replied Gerald, then looked up 
quickly. " Did y r ou hear that ? " he 
asked sharply. 

” A rat in the loft.” 

“ A jolly big rat! Why it’s 
moving the trap-door." 

Vaughan stared upwards in 
amazement, for Gerald was right. 
The trap-door was moving. Very 
quietly it was moved and laid back, 
then a face appeared in the opening. 
Vaughan made a queer sound in his 
throat. 

" Bess 1 ” he gasped. 

“ Yes, Bess,” was the quick 
answer from above. " “ I saw you 
being taken off by that horrid 
keeper, and I followed. When I 
saw where he was putting you, I 
slipped into the stable next to this 
and climbed up by the hole they, 
put the hay through, and waited till 
Wilsher had gone. There is no one 
about now, and this is your chance 
to get away.” 

“ It was absolutely topping of 
you, Bess,” said Darcy; “ but 

what about a rope ? We can’t 
get up to you without one.”. 


" Take those reins,” said Bess, 
pointing to a pair of harness reins 
which hung in a corner. " If you 
tie them together and throw up 
one end to me I think I can make it 
fast.” 

" That’s splendid,” said Darcy 
as he hurried to obey. 

The _ reins were quite strong 
enough to bear their weight, and 
inside three minutes the boys had 
joined Bess in the loft. They 
pulled their life line up and carefully 
closed the trap. Darcy chuckled 
under his breath. 

“ I’d give something to see Wil- 
sher’s face when he finds we are 
gone,” he said, as he followed Bess 
to the opening over the stable. 

It was simple enough to drop 
down into the manger below, then 
Darcy went to the door and peeped 
out. 

" The coast is clear," he said. “ I 
don’t think we can be seen from 
the house. See here, the dodge 
will be to run round the end of the 
stable and into the shrubbery. 
Then we shall be safe." 

" That’s the ticket," agreed 
Vaughan. 

“ Come on 1 ’’ 

They all ran, and in a moment 
were round the end of the stable. 
The shrubbery was just opposite, 
but there was a road—the back 
drive—between them and it, and 
on the far side solid oak palings 
about four feet high. 

" Now for it 1 " said Darcy, and, 
taking Bess by the arm, he ran. 

At this very moment the blare of 
a motor horn cut the silence, and 
a car came at a great pace round 
the curve of the drive. 

“ Quick 1 " cried Darcy, but 
before he could get Bess over the 
fence, he heard the screech of 
brakes, and, as the car came to a 
standstill, a tall, hawk-faced man in 
rough tweeds sprang out. 

" What are you doing ? ” he de¬ 
manded sharply. 

“Crikey!” gasped Vaughan.. “It’s 
Sir Guy himself 1 ” 

CHAPTER 42 

Jack Comes Up 

ack’s first thought was to get 
Bingo in. 

“ Endacott 1 — Endacott ! ” he 
called. 

“ I hear you,” answered the old 
chap. “ I ain’t so deaf as I let 
on to them chaps,” he'added with 
a chuckle. 

“ I know you’re not. But that 
dog—let him in quick.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ He’s mine. That is, he belongs 
to Emmett, but he came with me. 
If Emmett sees or hears him he will 
know I’m here.” 

Jack heard old Paul make a sort of 
■whistling sound, then hurry to the 
door and open it. 

Bingo’s paws pattered overhead, 
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then the door was closed again. 
Paul came across and lifted the 
false bottom of the cupboard. 

“ I’ve let him in, and I didn’t see 
anything of them two bad chaps," 
he said. “ But I’ve locked the 
door to make sure they don’t jump 
in on us.” 

“ A good thing, too,” said Jack. 
“ There’d have been trouble if they 
had seen Bingo. They’d tear the 
whole place down rather than let 
me get away. You see, I know 
where their smuggled stuff is hidden, 
and it would be ruin to them if the 
revenue officers got to know.” 

“ I quite understand that,”, re¬ 
plied Paul. “ Then, maybe, you’d 
better stay where you are for a bit. 
Here’s an old bandage you can put 
round that ankle o’ yours, and 
some liniment I always keep by 
me. It’s fine stuff for a sprain.” 

He dropped them down, and 
Jack caught them. 

" I’ll have some dinner ready 
soon," added Paul. 

“ Thanks,” said Jack, as he set 
to bandaging his ankle. “ I’m 
quite ready for it, but I’d much 
better stay down, here till we are 
quite sure that the coast is clear.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before the door handle 
rattled, then came Emmett’s voice 
hoarse with .rage. 

“ It’s locked, Nick. The old 
beggar’s locked it. By gum, then 
the boy’s in there as well as the 
dog.” 

“ I reckon he is,” came Lewin’s 
reply. “ Burst it down, Bert.” 

In a flash old Paul closed the trap, 
and Jack heard him move softly 
away to the fire. Then the door 
creaked and groaned under heavy 
pressure. Nick Lewin spoke. 

“ There ain’t no need to waste 
ourselves breaking down the door. 
The windows is broken and rotten.” 

Jack’s heart sank as he waited. 
There was silence for a few seconds, 
then a loud crash as the window 
frame was smashed, and a clatter of 
glass on the floor. 

“ Here—what do you think you’re 
a-doing of ? ” came Paul’s voice 
high and angry. 

“ You’ll mighty soon find out 
what we’re doing,” roared Emmett. 

Jack twisted in the loose end of 
the bandage and stood up. Though 
his ankle still hurt vilely, he was at 
any rate able to put some weight 
on it. He began to climb back up 
the ladder. If these two ruffians 
really meant to assault Paul Enda¬ 
cott it was up to him to do what 
he could to help him. It made him 
groan to think how little he could 
do. 

“ The dog’s here,” he heard 
Emmett growl. Then the man 
bawled at the top ol his voice: 
“ Where’s that boy ? Where’s 
young Seagrave ? It’s no use you 
pretending you don’t know. The 
dog wouldn’t have come scratching 
at your door if he wasn't here.” 

" There ain’t no boy, I tells you,” 
replied Paul. “ Haven’t you looked 
for yourself ? ” 

• “ He ain’t so deal as he 
pretended," snapped Nick Lewin. 
“ Put him through it, Bert. He’ll 
own up.” 

There came a gasp of pain. Not 
much of a sound, but Jack knew 
that it came from Paul, and he 
hesitated no longer. Pushing up 
the trap in the cupboard floor, he 
scrambled up and looked out. The 
sight before his eyes made him boil, 
for Emmett had Paul by the wrist 
and was twisting his arm round so 
that the poor old man's-body was 
bent right back. 

” Where’s the boy ? ” roared the 
brute. “ Tell me quick, or I’ll 
give your arm another twist." 

In spite of his anger J ack did not 
lose his' presence of mind. He 
noticed that Emmett had his back 
to the fireplace, and that the other 
fellow was watching Emmett so 
closely that he had no eyes for any¬ 
thing else. This, Jack saw, gave 
him a chance of making a surprise 
attack if he could find a weapon. 

But there was the rub. He had 
not even a stick, and he knew too 
well that it was simply madness to 
tackle the two grown men with his 
bare hands. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Who Was He ? 

A Poet of Faith 

A little boy born in the early 
**• part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury in Camberwell, then a plea¬ 
sant suburb of London, had a fiery 
temper and a restless disposition, 
and when, after being put to bed, 
he would toss about wakeful 
on the pillow, his father would 
soothe him to sleep by humming 
to him the Odes of Anacreon, the 
ancient classic poet. 

It was a fitting beginning for 
a child who was to become one 
of the greatest English poets of 
his day. Even as a boy he wrote 
verses and composed tunes, and 
he showed some ability at 
painting, his first picture being 
produced when he was just over 
ten years old by means of black 
lead-pencil and black-currant 
jam juice for paint. After going 
to school and receiving some 
private tuition at home, he 
studied Greek at University 
College, London, and then went 
travelling on the Continent. 

Finding that his only sister 
was well provided for and that 
no one was dependent upon him 
he decided to become a poet, and 
when he was twenty wrote his 
first real poem. It was published 
anonymously, was praised by 
famous men, but did not sell. 

Other poems followed, and the 
author increased his circle of 
distinguished acquaintances. He 
wrote a play, and this was pro¬ 
duced at Covent Garden, but ran 
for only five nights. 

He now lived for a year or two 
very quietly with his parents, 
who had moved to the country, 
writing and spending much time 
on his horse. He was a handsome 
young man and accomplished in 
all kinds of manly graces. 

The poet wrote many works; 
some of his poems have be¬ 
come classics of the language and 
are known to every boy and girl. 

When he was 33 the poet met 
a lady some years older than 
himself who had been a great 
invalid. She was herself a 
popular poet, --and the next 
year he married - her, and their 
married life was a very happy 
one. Curiously enough, the 
general opinion then was that 
the wife was a far greater poet 
than her husband, but time has 
now reversed the judgment. 

After marrying, the poet took 
his wife to Italy and there he 
lived most of the time till his 
wife died after fifteen years. Then 
the poet returned to England and 
settled in London, although he 
often revisited Italy. 

He wrote many more poems 
full of faith and optimism, 
and even during his lifetime a 
society was formed to promote 
the study of his works, a unique 
distinction 
for a living 
poet. 

When he 
died at 77 he 
was buried in 
Westminster 
Abbey, and his 
last volume 
of poems ap¬ 
peared on the day of his death. 
Here is his portrait Who was he? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

Than was at school for the first 
” . time, and the schoolmistress 
was asking her a few questions. 

’* And how old are you, Jean ? ” 
" I’m nearly six,” she replied. 

" Well, can you tell me what 
year you were born in ? ” 

“ 1 wish 1 could,” said Jean, 
'• but I’m afraid I was too young 
to remember.” 

s 0 0 

What Am I ? 

JJy first is in darling and also in 
dear, 

'My,.second’s in seaside and also in 
pier, 

Aty, third is in jacket and also m 
coat, 

Mv fourth is in steamer and also 
in boat. 

My fifth is in pricker and also in 
point, 

My sixth is in sirloin and also in 
ioint, 

My seventh’s in saucepan and also 
in pan, 

My eighth is in able and also in 
can," 

My ninth is in roebuck and also 
in deer, 

Mv tenth is in century and also in 
year, 

My whole is a volume that’s need¬ 
ful to all, 

And oft by its help we’re saved 

. many a fall. Answer ne*l week 

Q 0 13 

Vv'tiAr kind of robbery is not 
dangerous ? A safe robbery. 

0.0 0 
Do You Live at Ilford ? 

think the II is a personal 
name, Ilia or lllo, when the 
mine, would mean the fort of lllo, 
1 hut is, of some chief or,prominent 
person who lived near a ford over 
the River Roding where Ilford now 
stands. 

On the other hand, some authori¬ 
ties regard the 11 as being the Old 
English geafl. meaning a fork. The 
meaning would then he the place on 
the fork of the river. 

0 0 0 

What difference is there between 
a live fish and a fish alive ? 
There is A ditference. 

,0 0 0 

No Cause for Alarm 

/\ lecturer, while addressing a 
class of students, remarked : 

At the present rate of ap¬ 
proach of the Sim and the Earth, 
there will be no Earth in seventy 
million years.” 

There was a sudden stir at the 
back of the room, and an anxious 
voice inquired: 

' How many years did you say, 
sir ? " 

’■ About seventy million years,” 
repeated the lecturer. 

There was a great sigh of relief 
as the inquirer sank back into his 
seat saying: 

“ Thank you, sir. 1 thought you 
said seven million.” 


How could you make a tea-table 
into food ? By taking away 
the T it would become eatable. 

0 0 0 


Lost in the Fog 



gNORUM: ‘‘ Please, Mr. Owl, can 
you direct me to Brownie- 
dell?” 

Mr. Owl: “ I’m very sorry, but I 
can’t. I’m looking for Mouseholes 
myself! ” 

0 0 0 

At <rn At-Home 

“ What did you think, of my hus¬ 
band’s singing ? ” 

” Was that your husband sing¬ 
ing ? ” 

“ Yes. Didn’t you think it was 
wonderful ? ” 

“ I really did. As a matter of fact, 
1 was wondering what it was.” 

0 0 0 

Queer! 

What a queer bird the frog are ! 

When lie sit he stand, almost. 
When he hop he fly, almost. 

He ain’t got no sense, hardly, either. 
He ain’t got no tail, hardly, either. 
He sit on what he ain’t got, almost. 

. 000 

Change of Name 

A locust with wing-power to 
spare 

Flew up and still up in Hie air. 

“ I’m a locust no more,” 

He exclaimed, “ for I soar— 
Thev must call me a higheust down 
there! ” 

B 0 0 

A History Puzzle 

A poet who in blindness wrote 
His Work of greatest fame ; 
Anotb.er who in Charles’s reign 
Did make himself a name; 

And one who is the “ father ” called 
Of English poetry ; 

A Spanish poet, who did write 
Almost from infancy; 

The. scolding wife of Socrates 
Her name you surely know ; 

The prince of Latin poets, last 
We call on you to show. 

Initials of these names, you’ll find, 
In order written down, 

Will give the date in which the 
Plague 

Did rage in London Town. 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Am I? Echo 
Strange People 
Members of Parliament 
A CharaJe. Shoe-string 


Monograms of Discoverers 



These two monograms are composed ot the letters in the names of two great discoverers. 
vo’J fin:! out who they are ? Solution next week 


Jacko Goes Out to Tea 

J\/Trs. Jacko didn’t often go out to tea: she was far too 
•*■*■*• busy. But every now and then she made , a special 
effort, as she called it, and really she quite enjoyed getting 
away from her household duties for a bit. 

1 One fine afternoon she put on her best clothes and said she 
was going to call on Miss Ape, a rich old lady who lived a little 
way off. 

“ And I’ll take Jacko with me,” she said. “ The walk 
will do him good." 

Of course, Jacko tried to get out of it. He hated going out 
to tea—it meant a clean collar, for one thing. And, besides, 

2 he found he had to do so much handing round that he never 
got anything to eat himself. 

But Mrs. Jacko wouldn’t listen to excuses. She was deter¬ 
mined to take him with her. It was really because there were 
always a lot of cows in the fields she had to pass through, and 
she didn’t like going by herself. 

“ But I should feel quite safe if I had somebody with me 

3 with a. stick,” she said. 

That settled it as far as Jacko was concerned. He puffed 
out his chest and looked as important as he could. 

“ I’m your man ! ” he said grandly. 

And a few minutes later they started oil, Jacko strutting 
along beside his mother, brandishing the biggest stick he had 
been able to find. 

The cows weren’t at all terrifying after all. They were all 

- in one corner of the field, and didn't even bother to turn their 



heads. But Mrs. Jacko scurried along as fast as she could go. 

“ You never know," she said. 

And she was quite right, for in the last field of all was a 
nasty-looking hull. They didn’t notice it till they were lialf- 
I way across the field, and then it put its head down and came 
after them for all it was worth. 

“ It’s my hat! ” screamed Mrs. Jacko, who was wearing a 
new bright reel one. And she pulled it off and threw it over 
the hedge. 

But the bull still came on, though Jacko flourished his stick at it. 

At last he threw away the stick, and, like his mother, ran 
3 for dear life. The bull chased them to the end of the field ; 
then it jumped the gate and followed them, bellowing with 
rage, right up to Miss Ape’s house. 

Mrs. Jacko didn’t wait to ring the bell. She pushed open 
the door and in they both went, helter-skelter. 

Unfortunately, the floor inside was highly polished. The 
mat slid away under them, taking them with it half-way 
9 across the hall. Down they went with a crash ! Poor Miss 
Ape, coming out to see what all the noise was about, found 
them at her feet. 

It gave her such a shock that she almost sat down too ! 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town, and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for five weeks in 12 towns. 

Town Births Deaths 

1924 1923 1924 1923 


London . .8059. .8477 • .422-1. .4343 
Glasgow . .2323. .2465.. 1227.. 1240 


11 

Liverpool . 

.1918. 

.1873.. 

933 

. S26 


BinninghamlSOS. 

.1848.. 

863 

. S44 


Dublin 

.1030. 

. 941.. 

591 

• 552 


Edinburgh 

826. 

. 831 - 

537. 

• 473 


Hull .. ‘ . 

605. 

. 687.. 

2SS 

• 311 


Cardiff 

48-1. 

.' 432.. 

224 

. 234 


Plymouth . 

356. 

. 331.. 

177 

. 2ir 


Burnley . 

184. 

. 169-- 

110. 

. 95 


Gt.YarmouthllS. 

. . 94.. 

SO. 

. 64 

12 

Canterbury 

56. 

. 60.. 

24. 

• 27 


—1 The five weeks are up to Nov. 1. 1924. 


Id on Parle Franeais 
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IP 

Le volant Le billet de Un incendic 
banque 

11 y a un double volant a la jupe 
J’ai deux billets de banque 

An feu 1 au feu ! C’est un incendie 

IBB 


m 



La courge. Le trombone L.e vallon 
Aimez-vous la courge a la moelle ? 
Le trombone est u» bel instrument 
Ce vallon ine Darait bien sterile 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Peeping Polly 

Dolly was a merry little 
* girl, but she had one 
| bad fault. She was terribly 
inquisitive. 

She would ertep up and 
listen eagerly when the grown¬ 
ups were talking. She would 
ask all sorts of foolish ques¬ 
tions. ...She would even peep 
over -people’s shoulders to read 
what they were writing, or 
read their letters when they 
were away. 

Her friends used to call her 
Peeping Polly. 

In school one day the teach¬ 
er.said, “ Polly, will you carry 
this parcel to my house ? ” 

Polly was very pleased and 
jumped up eagerly. But she 
had not got. far down the kmc 
when she looked at the parcel 
and thought what a .queer¬ 
shaped bundle it was. Instead 
of being smooth and fiat, and 
tied neatly with string, it 
bulged out all round and was 
bound with a gay red ribbon. 

“ Whatever can be inside.? 
said Polly, as she pressed all 
over and felt how soft it was. 

She stood still in the road¬ 
side and shook the bundle, 
but nothing rattled inside. 

Polly began to get “ curi- 
ouser and curio user.” She 
j twisted the parcel round and 
looked carefully to see if there 
was a tiny crack through 
which she could peep. And ail 
the time that bright red bow 
seemed to sav, “ Untie me 
quickly and peep inside.” 

Polly looked up and down 
the quiet lane. Nobody was 
coming, so she sat on the grassy 
bank and said, “ I’ll have ju-t 
one little peep.” Soon the red 
ribbon was lying crumpled on 
the bank. The brown' paper 
wrapper followed quickly. 

“ Oh ! ” said Polly with a 
disappointed sigh, as she saw 
there was still another wrapper. 
That, too, was snatched off, 
only to show more layers of 
white tissue paper and soft 
balls of wadding. - 



She shook the bundle 


Soon paper and wadding 
were scattered all around. At 
last Polly tore off the la~t 
wrapper, and came to a white 
card, which said : 

“ Peeping Polly, please tie 
me up just as you found me.” 

Polly felt very silly as she 
set to work to tie the parcel up 
again. But it taught her a 
lesson, for she never tried to 
pry again into things that 
didn’t concern her. 
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The Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest hook for children in the world. 



The C.N. is'posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


CANOEING TO ROME • DOG HUNTS THE THIMBLE • SAILING SHIP IN A PARK 





Canoeing to Rome—This young Canadian, Mr. Q. H. Q. Smyth, is canooing from London to 
Rome, crossing the Channel in his frail craft, in which he carries all his baggage. - He has 
already canoed 1350 miles along the stormy coast from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to New York 


Back to Work—The Caerphilly Castle, the splendid locomotive of the Great Western Railway 
which was seen by seventeen million people at Wembley, has now started work again after 
itd, long rest in London. Here we see it leaving Paddington with the express for Birmingham 


A Dog Plays at Huntthe Thimble—A trial of police dogs 
took place recently at the Crystal Palace, and this fine 
dog was very successful in retrieving various articles 
that were hidden among the trees and elsewhere 


Taking a Sample of London Fog—The fog season has begun, and scientific 
Investigations into its effect on the purity of the atmosphereare being renewed. 
Here we see Dr. John S. Owens taking a sample of the fog at his window 
at the headquarters of the Advisory Committee on Atmospheric Pollution 


Drying the Stacks—A new invention, shown here nas 
been perfected by the Institute of Agricultural En¬ 
gineering at Oxford University. Hot air is forced by 
a small paraffin engine into the stacks and dries them 


Sailing Ship in a Park—This splendid vessel, 
looking like a ship at sea, belongs to the Duke 
of Newcastle, and is on the lake in the Duke’s 
grounds. Clumber Park, Nottinghamshire 


Relics of Old London—These are the wooden pipes which*formed part of an ancient water- 
main dug up during excavations in Park-Lane, London, recently. The pipes, which are tha 
hollowed-out trunks of elm trees, were laid in 1676, so that they are nearly 2 \ centuries old. 
In old times wood was always used to carry water, as in the case of the New River 


TheGiantCablesof a Giant Bridge—These mas- 
sivg cables, which will support the new bridge 
over the Hudson River at New York, are made 
up of thousands of miles of wire. See page 3 


A BIGGER AND A BETTER WORLD FOR ALL-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER 
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